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Every electrical engineering and manufacturing 
facility of - ape ed is being applied * ‘without stint 
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The Fourth Liberty Loan 


GAIN the Government comes to the people of the country 

with the request that they lend their money, and lend it upon 
a more liberal scale than ever before, in order that the great 
war for the rights of America and the liberation of the world may 
be prosecuted with ever-increasing vigor to a victorious conclusion. 
And it makes the appeal with the greatest confidence because it 
knows that every day it is becoming clearer and clearer to thinking 
men throughout the nation that the winning of the war is an essen- 
tial investment. The money that is held back now will be of 
little use or value if the war is not won and the selfish masters of 
Germany are permitted to dictate what America may and may not do. 
Men in America, besides, have from the first until now dedi- 
cated both their lives and their fortunes to the vindication and 
maintenance of the great principles and objects for which our Gov- 
ernment was set up. They will not fail now to show the world for 


what their wealth was intended. 


Buy United States Government Bonds 
of the Fourth Liberty Loan 


The time to win the war is NOW, It will take money. 
Unless it is won everything you possess is lost. 
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More Power for the Only Road We Travel On Today—the Road to Victory. 
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Announcement 

In the interests of the conservation of fuel, transportation 
and materials, the War Industries Board has limited the 
available paper supply. It has asked us to discontinue sub- 
scriptions upon expiration unless they are renewed and paid 
for; to cut down the supply of copies for the office and ad- 
vertisers, and to eliminate every source of needless waste. 
This order becomes effective at once. 

We gladly comply with the full instructions from the War 
Industries Board with the assurance that our subscribers 
and advertisers will give us every co-operation. We urge each 
subscriber particularly to watch the expiration date of his 
subscription since it will be impossible to continue the sub- 
scription after expiration, or furnish back copies in case the 
subscription lapses. 


The best advertising for the Fourth Liberty Loan is beyond 
all doubt the record of happenings in the past two weeks. 
In ten days alone no less than 100,000 


On the prisoners and nearly 800 guns were 
Road taken, Turkey lost Palestine and will 
to Victory soon lose Syria, the German himself 


suffered most severe blows in France, 
and Bulgaria has finally absolutely cracked under the strain 
in Macedonia and is already out of the war. But while 
we are enthusiastically piling on dollar after dollar in Lib- 
erty Bonds, we must still bear in mind that we are lending 
to the end that the good work may go on. The war is as 
yet by no means over. Berlin is still 478 miles from the 
Allied lines in France, Metz has not fallen, only the Allied 
aviators have seen the Rhine. Optimism and enthusiasm 
are rightly the order of the day, but the time is by no means 
ripe for over-optimism. The German has banked on Allied 
over-optimism before and has done his worst with subtle 
peace moves and stories of his own broken morale. We 
must not give him the chance again. We must keep on 
piling up the dollars to our utmost, keep on doing our daily 
tasks with 100 per cent efficiency; and Foch and the boys 
over there will do the rest by landing blow after blow until 
the final and only possible conclusion—the Hun’s uncondi- 
tional surrender. 


Up to September 21, 127 locomotives, built to the standard 
designs of the Railroad Administration, had been delivered 
to 10 different roads. Some difficulty 

Tonnage Rating may be experienced at the beginning in 

Charts for Stand- loading these locomotives properly be- 
ard Locomotives cause of their being built to entirely 
new designs. The Railway Age has 

therefore arranged to publish tonnage rating charts of the 
standard locomotives as they are built. The first three of 
these charts, namely, for the light and heavy Mikados and for 
the Eight-wheel switchers, are published elsewhere in this 
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issue. These charts show the drawbar pull and the number 
of tons it would be possible to haul over various grades at 
different speeds. The calculations are based on a resistance 
of four pounds per ton, and in the article accompanying the 
charts the method is explained for determining the tonnage of 
trains over the different grades and curvature of track. The 
methods to be followed when other than a resistance of four 
pounds per ton is to be used are also outlined. These charts: 
should be of value to all operating officers on the roads on 
which the standard locomotives are used. 


Two important railroad conventions were held during the 
month of September. They were dominated by a win-the- 
war spirit and received hearty and 
active co-operation from the Railroad 
Administration. They were both char- 
acterized by record-breaking attendance 
and by reports and addresses that were 
full of practical suggestions and inspiration. Are the rail- 
roads getting all that they should from these conventions? 
The officers who attended and took part in the meetings 
were largely from the firing line and final authority as to 
the policies of their departments is vested higher up. They 
are, therefore, unable to put into execution some of the 
more important plans which were brought to their attention 
without first receiving authority from their superiors. In 
many cases, they may be too modest or may not know just 
how to insist upon a fair trial of such measures as they 
believe to be best suited to their conditions. On the other 
hand, the higher officers may not fully recognize the im- 
portance of getting an expression from these men and of 
encouraging them to follow up the suggestions that they. re- 
ceived at the conventions. It will be a great pity if full 
use is not made of the potential power which can be so 
easily developed. Doubtless, all of these men went to the 
meetings with instructions to get the very most out of them. 
Have they been asked to make written or verbal reports as 
to their recommendations and are these being followed up 
promptly while the inspiration from the conventions is still 
at a white heat? If not, it is not yet too late if those at 
the heads of the respective departments promptly adopt fol- 
low-up measures. 


Getting Full 
Value from the 
Conventions 


An engineman, 55 years old, who trusts himself to run a 
fast train over a busy railroad at four o’clock in the morning, 
when he has been awake since five 


Cause of o'clock the preceding morning, lacks 
Sleepiness in either intelligence or conscience. This 
the Cab reflection must occur to thoughtful rail- 


road officers who read the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s report on the Ivanhoe collision of 
June 22, noticed in another column; for the significant 
clause in that report is the following, printed in small type, 
from Engineman Sargent’s statement: “Had been up since 
5 a. m., June 21, deadheading from my home in Jackson 
on Train No. 41, and had had little or no sleep during the 
day. Had had a couple of heavy meals before going out 
; [at 10:55 p. m.]” Other phases of this case 
are discussed elsewhere; but to superintendents and train- 
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masters this will be recognized as the “nub” of the state- 
ment of the cause. The training of men’s intelligence is 
difficult enough under any circumstances, and education of 
the conscience often seems entirely out of the question. 
Moreover, the trainmaster who has taught men to stay in bed 
(when they ought to be there) is still liable to be thwarted 
by runners who will mount their engines when worried about 
domestic affairs or finances and will lack the courage to 
acknowledge their condition. Still, it is well to at least set 
forth causes of collisions truly. That the monitorship of 
the fireman is of indifferent value as an aid to the engine- 
man has already been commented on in these columns. On 
this point the government report of the Ivanhoe wreck gives 
us no further light. The engineman’s statement adds to this 
a touch of farce, though we are dealing with a tragedy, by 
forcing the reflection that this engineman was working under 
the new dispensation, proclaimed by Mr. Adamson and 
President Wilson, that society demands the eight-hour work- 
day. How is society going to regulate the 16-hour rest-day ? 


End of the Berlin to Bagdad Dream 


T= SURRENDER OF BULGARIA—unconditionally—is of 
special interest to railway students. Bulgaria was the 
keystone of Mittel Europa and through its center, through 
territory which will soon be occupied by the armies of Gen- 
eral Franchet d’Esperey, passed the thread that held the 
central empires together, the Berlin to Bagdad railway. For 
«a while Germany may be able to keep in touch with its 
Turkish ally through Rumania and Russia, but the fall of 
Turkey and the occupation of Constantinople are now only 
a matter of weeks or days. In fact, the first steps looking 
to the surrender—unconditionally—of the Turk may al- 
ready have been taken before this will have appeared in 
print. 

But in addition to that, railway men are reading with 
interest that by the terms to which Bulgaria has submitted, 
all the Bulgarian’s means of transportation must pass to the 
allies—his railroads, his boats and his control of naviga- 
tion on the Danube—and may be used to further operations 
against Germany and Austria on the remainder of the Mace- 
donian front and against the Turk to the East. The rail- 
way lines through Bulgaria are thus put to an entirely dif- 
ferenf use from that for which they have been used for the 
past three years. This development is fully as important 
as it looks on paper or on the map, for these lines are the 
direct lines to Constantinople. The railways which the 
German may be able to use for a time through Rumania are 
less direct—they wend their way through the mountainous 
Carpathians and they reach, not that small part still left of 
Turkey in Europe, but the Danube at Galatz and the Black 
Sea at Constanza. The Danube, the boundary between 
Rumania and Bulgaria, is the important freight route to the 
Fast, but the surrender of Bulgarian control over the navi- 
gation of that great river and the probability that Rumania 
will soon revolt from German domination means that the 
Danube, like the railways, will soon be serving the allies— 
not aiding in the fight against them. 

This is another important case in which the railways come 
to the fore as an important element in warfare, but that, in 
this instance, is not so important as the fact that at last the 
Berlin to Bagdad dream is ended. The evil effect on Ger- 
man morale will be as far-reaching as the opposite effect 
on the morale of the allies. The Berlin to Bagdad project 
was one of the big factors in the Pan-Germanic plan. But 
now the world is guaranteed that henceforth the Bagdad 
railway will not be tied by a string to Berlin, but that the 
exceedingly rich territory it traverses will be developed in 
a humane and proper manner, with commercial and educa- 
tional, and not with militaristic ends in view. 
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Efficiency of Freight Train 
Operation in July 


TATISTICS REGARDING the results of freight train opera- 

tion in the month of July should be gratifying to the 
Railroad Administration, to railway officers and employees 
and to the public. There was a decline in the freight 
traffic handled in both May and June, as compared 
with the same months of 1917, with the result that the 
total traffic handled in the first six months of this year 
was less than in the first six months of 1917. It could not 
be determined whether this was due to a falling-off in the 
amount of available traffic or to a decline in the efficiency 
of operation. The July statistics seem to throw light on this 
question, and to indicate that it must have been due to a 
decline in the total traffic offered. At any rate, they show 
that in that month there was a marked increase both in the 
amount of freight traffic moved and in the efficiency with 
which it was handled. 
_ The statistics for July are published in detail elsewhere 
in this issue. The increase over July, 1917, in the amount 
of revenue freight traffic handled was 5.6 per cent, and yet 
the number of miles which locomotives, cars and trains trav- 
eled in order to move it was reduced. This reduction of 
train mileage, car mileage and locomotive mileage was due 
to the fact that there was an increase from 684 to 723, or 
of 5.7 per cent, in the average number of tons per train, 
and of 27.3 to 30.1, or 10.3 per cent, in the number of tons 
per loaded car. The average number of miles traveled per 
day by each freight locomotive and each car declined, but 
the increases in the loads per car and per train were so great 
that the average amount of traffic handled by each locomo- 
tive and each car was increased. 

One important feature of the results which should not be 
overlooked is that the increase in the total traffic handled 
has been entirely due to an increase in the amount of essen- 
tial traffic handled, such as coal and foodstuffs. In fact, 
the railways undoubtedly are handling less non-essential 
business than they were a year ago, which means that they 
are handling a very largely increased’ volume of the kinds 
of business whose movement is essential to carrying on the 
war. 

The extent of the augmentation of the movement of es- 
sential traffic is illustrated by the statistics regarding the 
movement of coal. A statement issued by Director General 
McAdoo shows that up to and including the week ending 
September 21 the number of cars loaded with coal in the 
year 1918 exceeded the number which had been loaded up 
to and including the corresponding week of 1917 by 607,070 
cars, or approximately 33,000,000 tons. It is also well 
known that the railways within recent weeks have been mov- 
ing the grain crops so rapidly that practically all the ter- 
minal elevators have been filled and it has been necessary 
to place embargoes on the shipment of grain from the farms. 
As would naturally be expected, the largest increases in 
business handled are shown by the railways in the terri- 
tories where there is the greatest activity in the production 
and manufacture of strictly essential commodities. The 
increase in revenue ton-miles in New England, and also in 
the South, was 15.3 per cent, while in the Allegheny region 
it was 8.1 per cent and in the Central Eastern district 7.6 
per cent. 

Apparently, the total amount of freight traffic moved in 
July was greater than in any previous month in the histor) 
of American railways. The number of both revenue and 
non-revenue tons moved one mile by Class I roads under 
government control was 38,761,000,000. The best previous 
month’s record ever made, apparently, was that of August. 
1917, when the number of tons hauled one mile by pra: 
ticaly the same roads was 37,100,000,000. 
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The Salaries of Railway 
Divisional Officers 


OME READJUSTMENTS already have been made by the 
S Railroad Administration in the salaries of divisional 
officers. Still more general and radical readjustments 
should be made in order to establish reasonable and satis- 
factory relations between the salaries of these men and the 
wages of employees. Even before the recent large advances 
in wages were made by Director General McAdoo there were 
numerous cases in which master mechanics, roadmasters, 
trainmasters, road foremen of engines and even division 
superintendents were being paid less than employees who 
were working under their supervision. This was a legacy 
from private management. The Railway Age long before 
government control was adopted repeatedly criticised the 
managements of the individual lines because they did not 
pay their divisional officers salaries commensurate with the 
wages being drawn by the higher paid employees. In many 
instances, however, the disparity between the wages of em- 
ployees and the salaries of the officers has been increased 
by the advances in wages which have been made under 
government control. 

Up to two years ago there were a few master mechanics 
on a certain western line who were receiving $175 a month. 
They received a raise prior to the recent advance in wages 
which made their salary $200 per month. The increase in 
the compensation of all officers and employees receiving less 
than $250 a month further advanced their salaries to $217 
a month. On another railway operating in the same terri- 
tory the salaries of master mechanics range from $250 a 
month up, with a large number at this minimum figure. 
The present wages of mechanics afford material for inter- 
esting comparisons with these salaries of master mechanics. 
Car inspectors who now work 12 hours a day will in a 
30-day month earn $253; if they work 11 hours a day, as 
thousands of them do, they will draw $227 monthly. A 
machinist working 10 hours for 30 days in a month 
will, at the present rate of wages, earn $225. This is the 
amount which will be drawn monthly by a majority of 
machinists, blacksmiths and boilermakers, as the shops are 
now working 70 hours a week. In other words, a large 
part of the mechanical employees on the roads referred to 
are receiving as much or more compensation than the master 
mechanics, who have important official duties to per- 
form. 

Illustrations of this kind might be indefinitely multiplied. 
On a certain road the car repair foremen receive about $175 
a month and work the same hours as the men. Car repair 
men receive 58 cents an hour on the basis of an eight-hour 
day, with time and a half for overtime. Therefore, if a car re- 
pair man on this road works 10 hours a day for 30 days in the 
month he will earn $191.40. On the same road a division 
superintendent receives $225. per month salary. A night 
conductor, who is paid 65 cents an hour and works 12 hours 
a day and 30 days a month, will earn $234. 

Unfortunately, these are not extreme, but merely typical 
cases. Among the results are, first, that it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to persuade capable employees to accept pro- 
motion to official positions because in many cases this in- 
volves actual reduction of their compensation; and, second, 
that the officers find it increasingly difficult to handle the men. 
Human nature among railway employees is very much the 
same as it is in other walks of life, and it is not human for an 
employee to give the same respect and obedience to a superior 
officer who is receiving less compensation than himself that 
he would yield to one who'was receiving a greater compen- 
sation than himself. The salaries of divisional officers of 
all kinds should be so readjusted that they will exceed the 
wages of the employees, and exceed them as much in pro- 
portion as the importance of the duties and responsibilities 
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of the officers exceed the importance of those of the em- 
ployees. Such advances in salaries would not cost much 
in the aggregate, and they undoubtedly’ would in the long 
run result in increases of efficiency which would greatly ex- 
ceed their total cost. 


The Liberty Loan and 
the Iron Mines of France 


T Is FITTING that America should be carrying on her Fourth 

Liberty Loan Campaign while American troops are push- 
ing forward towards Metz and the iron fields of Briey. To 
leave these mines in German hands would be to leave them 
in the hands of those who have shown themselves unfit to 
use them and would in effect compel the Allies to sanction 
one of the greatest steals in history, the seizure of the great 
iron fields of Lorraine in 1871. The capture of Metz is by 
no means imminent as yet, but while we are raising the 
money here which will be used directly or indirectly to effect 
its capture and while we are pushing our Liberty Loan Cam- 
paign and showing what 100 per cent Americanism means 
it will be well to bear a few facts in mind. This may help 
us to subscribe more willingly and in larger amounts. 

Metz is the key to the iron fields of Briey and Longwy 
in France, held since 1914 by Germany, and to the great 
fields in Lorraine held by it since 1871. The former field 
produced 19,000,000 tons of ore in 1914. The latter pro- 
duced 21,000,000 tons while all the rest of Germany pro- 
duced only 7,000,000 tons of ore and 14,000,000 tons were 
imported. In short the Lorraine fields taken from France 
in 1871 produced one-half of Germany's entire ore supply. 
The story goes back to 1871. 

After France’s defeat in the unfortunate Franco-Prussian 
war Germany was particularly careful to seize as part of its 
indemnity the iron fields of Lorraine, disregarding entirely 
the fact that the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine were 
French in race and sentiment. But Germany left to France 
the iron fields of Briey and Longwy containing ores high 
in phosphorus, at that time not considered of much value 
but later proving of greatest value after the invention of the 
basic Bessemer process in 1878. It has rankled in Ger- 
many’s heart ever since that instead of leaving France pros- 
trate industrially it had unwittingly left her these great re- 
sources. Immediately the Hun had goose-stepped and tram- 
pled over Belgium, he turned his attention to the termitory 
to the east of Verdun, wresting from France iron fields that 
had supplied France with 65 to 70 per cent of her steel pro- 
duction, 80 per cent of her pig iron output and 85 per cent 
of her iron ore supply. Only one of her car and locomotive 
plants was left to France. By means of this seizure and 
the capture of the ore resources of Belgium, Germany nearly 
doubled its iron ore production despite the cutting off of im- 
ports from Spain, Russia and other nations. France, by 
using newly developed fields in Normandy, and with the 
assistance of British coal and American steel, has partly 
overcome the tremendous handicap and has supplied her 
own as well as helping supply much of her Allies’ demands. 
For one thing, she had equipped by June, 1918, no less 
than 20 American divisions with field guns. 

Every dollar paid for Liberty Bonds is going to help 
France further to overcome Germany’s unfair.advantage. It 
is going to help our own troops regain those iron mines of 
Briey and Longwy and of Lorraine which rightfully belong 
to France. Their restoration will tremendously handicap 
Germany’s military power by cutting off the larger part of its 
iron ore supply and handicapping almost beyond remedy its 
munitions production and will be a most important step in 
arriving at the ultimate conclusion of the war—Germany’s 
unconditional surrender. But what is equally important, 
it will guarantee that these tremendous resources will be used 
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by a sation whose hands are clean, and not by one which has 
employed its industrial might in an attempt to trample un- 
der foot the rights’ and liberties of the rest of the world. 

Bear these facts in mind when you buy your Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds and when you ask your employees or asso- 
sociates to subscribe. It may help you take a bond or two 
more than you originally planned. 


Railway Men and Politics 
Under Government Control 


IRECTOR GENERAL McApoo recently issued an order pro- 
hibiting railway officers and employees from actively 
participating in politics while the railways are under gov- 
ernment control. The order especially applied to such things 
as running for public office, serving on political committees, 
and soon. It subsequently was modified to allow men hold- 
ing office to fill out their terms and those who have been 
nominated to finish their campaigns. The manifest purpose 
and effect were, however, practically to restrict the political 
action of railway officers and employees to the exercise of 
their right of suffrage. It causes no surprise to persons 
familiar with the course of events in the railway field within 
recent years that representatives of the large brotherhoods 
of railway employees have protested to Mr. McAdoo against 
his order upon the ground that it denies to men in railway 
service the full exercise of their rights as American citizens. 
This raises a question which was almost certain to be 
raised under government operation. and which is of the great- 
est importance both to railway employees and to the American 
people. Under private operation of railways the large bro- 
therhoods of employees were active participants in politics, 
both locally and on a national scale. They had legislative 
‘agents at every state capital and at Washington to promote 
legislation which they desired for the furtherance of the 
special interests of their members. They promised the sup- 
port of their votes to lawmakers and other public officials 
who would favor the measures they wanted and publicly and 
vigorously opposed the election of candidates that they knew, 
or suspected, would not help to secure the kind of legislation 
and administration of the laws that they desired. While 
the railways were under private control the purpose and effect 
of these activities were merely to secure by political means 
advantages for the employees over the railway corporations 
and their security owners. The public was indirectly af- 
fected through the restrictions and increased expenses which 
were forced upon the railway managements, but the effects 
upon the public were indirect, and most people saw little 
or no impropriety in the political activities of the employees. 
The situation is radically altered under government con- 
trol. Suppose that the employees now carry on organized 
political propaganda to secure the passage and administration 
of laws in their own interests. The results of their activities 
will not directly affect the railway companies. Any restric- 
tive or burdensome laws which they may secure will apply 
directly to the Railroad Administration, and the Railroad 
Administration is a government bureau which directly rep- 
resents the public in the same sense that the war department, 
the navy department and the post office department do. 
There is no question that to prohibit railway employees from 
participating in politics as actively as citizens outside of 
government service do is to restrict the exercise of the ordi- 
nary privileges of citizenship. On the other hand, can the 
government leave to its employees the same freedom to carry 
on political agitation against their employer, the govern- 
ment itself, as it must leave to the employees of private con- 
cerns to carry on political activities to secure advantages over 
private employers? Obviously not. In contests between 
railway employees, on the one side, and railway corporations, 


en the other side. the government could and did act as the 
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arbiter and was presumed to deal justly as between them. 
On the other hand, if men employed directly by the govern- 
ment itself are allowed without restrictions to participate in 
politics, it is easily conceivable that they might so use their 
political power as to force from Congress and the Railroad 
Administration concessions which it would be highly inimi- 
cal to the public interest to have granted. There are ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 voters on the payrolls of the railways 
and the results which might ensue if they were allowed 
to exercise freely all the ordinary privileges of citizenship 
are too serious to contemplate. 

The question of the part in politics which government 
employees should be allowed to play is one which has come 
up for consideration in every country which has engaged in 
government operation of industry on a large scale. The 
government of Queensland, Australia, found it necessary to 
pass a law prohibiting all government employees from taking 
any part in politics except that of casting their votes at the 
regular election. There has been much discussion in Eng- 
land as to whether it would not be necessary completely to 
disfranchise the employees of the railways in case govern- 
ment ownership were adopted. In Prussia the employees of 
the railways have been prohibited from belonging to labor 
organizations, the effect of which has been to prevent them 
from acting in concert to promote their interests by political 
means. The more employees a government has the more 
necessary it is to keep them out of politics in order to pro- 
tect the rights and interests of the general public. 


The Automatic Train Control 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE appears an abstract of the re- 
port of the chief of the Bureau of Safety to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, regarding the accident on the 
Michigan Central at Ivanhoe, Ind., on June 22 last. In 
this report, Mr. Borland makes the following statements: 


“With such a list of accidents * * * * occurring on roads where 


modern signaling is in use the lesson of the urgent need for some further 
safeguard cannot be overlooked. It is for this purpose that the auto- 
matic stop has been devised, and devices of this kind have now been suffi- 
ciently developed to warrant service trials on an extensive scale. While 
it is true that automatic train control devices cannot be expected to per- 
form all their functions with 100 per cent efficiency in the early stages 
of their development, they cannot be perfected unless put into use on 
nore than an experimental scale and the weak points worked out through 
actual operation, as has been the case with other signal devices. It is 
the duty of railroads to surround their passengers with every known safe- 
uard even though some of the devices may be called upon to act very 
infrequently.” 


The Railway Age in the past has advocated editorially 
the installation of some form of automatic train control as 
an adjunct to the automatic block signal system on a scale 
large enough to determine whether such a device will ac- 
tually serve the purpose for which it has been designed. 
This report again focuses attention upon the need of such 
installations; and the Railroad Administration has the au- 
thority to make installations over a sufficiently extensive 
territory for a proper study to be made and conclusions to 
be reached as to the feasibility of such devices. 

The Railroad Administration should receive the earnest 
co-operation of all railway men in their development, and 
the Railway Signal Association particularly should be in a 
position to help materially in such a study, as the operation 
of any control system will naturally come under the juris- 
diction of the signal engineers. ‘There appears to exist an 
impression that the Railway Signal Association and signal 
engineers in general are opposed to any form of automatic 
train control, but this is not the case. The impression has 
probably arisen from the fact that they are called on to pass 
upon these devices, using American Railway Association re- 
quirements as a basis. If it is found that automatic train 
control is feasible and desirable, the system which comes 
nearest meeting both the theoretical requirements and also 
those of practical service conditions will doubtless be the one 
that will be most generally adopted. 
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A New Design for Engine Coaling Facilities 


Important Economies Effected in Track Capacity and Car 
Supply at Several Points on the Erie 


HE Erie is now engaged in an extensive program of 
T reconstruction of engine coaling facilities at various 

terminals along its lines. These projects are a part 
of the general improvements undertaken this year to avoid 
the transportation difficulties experienced last winter to which 
inadequate facilities for coaling engines contributed to a 
great extent. 

In accordance with the practice on most American rail- 
roads the existing facilities for coaling engines on this road 
were in general of the trestle type, designed to meet the 
daily requirements only, which at certain of the more im- 
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efforts and a special force for the purpose. Under the con- 
ditions obtaining last winter it was impossible. There were 
delays at the mines and transportation delays resulting 
from the severe weather as well as those due to the lack of 
sufficient men to get the coal out of the cars on arrival at 
the terminals. As a consequence the road was confronted 
with a serious fuel shortage which in extreme cases resulted 
in the necessity of running engines out of terminals light 
to meet the coal out on the line, leading to increased oper- 
ating expenses and the loss of valuable time. At certain 
terminals efforts were made to relieve the situation by pro- 
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Layout of the East Buffalo Engine Terminal Showing the Location of the New Coaling Plant 


portant terminals reached 1,000 tons a day. Approximately 
25 cars are necessary to carry this amount of coal. With no 
storage available a sufficient number of cars must be kept 
under load at some point in easy reach of each terminal 
that the daily supply may be delivered to the locomotives. 
This means the tying up of cars needed for other service as 
well as the unnecessary occupancy of trackage and results 
in the necessity for embargoes until the coal is moved and 
the tracks made available for other shipments. 

The successful operation of plants of this type is there- 
fore entirely dependent on the maintaining of an uninter- 
rupted flow of coal from the mines to the terminals in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the daily requirements. Even in 
normal times this is a difficult matter, requiring organized 
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‘viding ground storage to supplement the trestles. This 


plan involved the use of a locomotive crane at the storage 
pile to load the coal and was unsatisfactory as cars and 
engines were necessary to transport the coal each day back 
to the engine coaling chute of only small capacity, thus 
affording no relief from the congestion of tracks or the 
shortage of cars. 


Lack of Space Complicated the Plans for Improvement 


On the Erie as on many of the older roads, the chief in- 
dustrial and other growth of the cities and villages through 
which the lines pass has generally been in the territory im- 
mediately adjacent to the railways. This has resulted in 
the restriction of space available for expansion and has made 
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the improvement of terminals a difficult matter. This has 
been particularly true of engine coaling facilities involving 
storage in close proximity to the coaling pockets. 

To meet this situation it seemed advisable to store the 
coal so that cars could be unloaded promptly at any 
season and to so place these storages that the 
coal could be loaded out into engines without further 
use of cars. With this in view a plan has recently been 
worked out by the International Conveyor Corporation of 
New York to utilize the Stuart system of coal storage to 
satisfy these requirements; it applies equally as well in con- 
gested locations as in the more open areas. In this plan 
the elements of storage and engine supply are co-ordinated 
without the necessity of storage tracks or the use of cars 
and motive power after the coal has once reached the ter- 
minal. The plan effects an important conservation of car 
supply and is of advantage as well to the trackage capacity 
in the terminals. 

Of the several plants of this type which the Erie is plac- 
ing on its lines the one at East Buffalo, N. Y., is the most 
important and is typical of what is being done at other 
points. In this terminal the congestion is particularly severe; 
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The plan provides for receiving the cars and placing them 
in the loaded yard to be dumped at the convenience of the 
operator. The cars are then dropped down by gravity and 
and the coal dumped into the hoppers, after which they 
continue down grade into the empty yard. From the hop- 
pers the coal is picked up by a belt conveyor and discharged 
through a transfer chute to the main belt which extends the 
entire length of the storage area. From the main conveyor 
the coal may be delivered to the storage or directly to the 
engine coaling pockets. 

The delivery from the main belt is accomplished by means 
of a stacker which is reeved through the main conveyor. 
This machine has a horizontal movement the entire length 
of the storage and is equipped with a boom conveyor that 
rotates through 180 deg. for delivering the coal to storage 
on both sides of the main belt.. For delivery to the engine 
third 


coaling pockets the stacker deposits the coal on a 
conveyor which passes over the yard tracks. 

A self-contained pivotable reclaimer is used when it is 
desired to furnish coal to the pockets from storage. 
machine is equipped with a movable arm which 
conveyor and scraper plow. 


This 
arries a 
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Starker and Loader. 


Outline Elevations of the Coal Handling Equipment 


still it has been possible to work out a plan for storing coal 
and getting it to the point of consumption without any 
further consideration of car movement. For this reason the 
East Buffalo terminal is more interesting than others where 
more room was available. 

The conditions surrounding East Buffalo are typical of 
those at many other terminals on the older roads. No 
ground space is available directly at the point of consump- 
tion and the storage has been provided adjacent to the yard 
at a point considerably removed from the locomotive coal- 
ing pockets with facilities that enable the continuous move- 
ment of the coal to the storage or to the pockets without any 
handling other than the first handling at the storage 
point. 

As may be seen on the map of the terminal, this plant 
consists of two tracks placed on 13 ft. centers, providing 
for loaded and empty cars, a track hopper, a system of con- 
veyors, stackers and reclaimers and storage space 80 ft. by 
440 ft. on both sides of the main belt, providing room for 
30,000 tons of coal. The two tracks serving the plant are 
laid on a 1 per cent descending grade in the direction of 
car movement. The track capacity ahead of the hoppers 
is used for loads and beyond for empties, equal capacity be- 
ing provided for each. 


is forced into the toe of the pile, and the conveyor, which 
is carried to the back of the plow, destroys the stability of 
the repose slope of the coal, gathering it from the base of 
the pile and delivering it to the main belt from which it is 
taken by the stacker for delivery to the overhead conveyor 
leading to the pockets, as above described. If desired the 
coal can also be reclaimed for loading into cars. 

In addition to the conservation of car supply and the 
virtual increase of track capacity another feature provided 
for in this method is the prevention of fire from sponta- 
neous combustion. When signs of overheating occur the 
plant may be placed in operation and the coal taken up by 
the reclaiming and stacking machines and delivered to 
another point in the pile. It has been found that turning 
the coal over and exposing it to the air is the best fire pre- 
ventative. With this method coals which are more highly) 
combustible than it has been possible to utilize in the past be- 
cause of the likelihood of spontaneous combustion can be 
stored for engine supply. 

The plant is electrically operated and the stacking in and 
reclaiming of coal requires but two men. The capacity of 
the stacking in operation is from 300 400 
tons per hour and the reclaiming from 250 tons to 300 tons 
per hour. 


tons to 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Uniform Rules for Coal Car Distribution; Advances to 
Railroad Companies; Traffic Conditions 


HE KAILRUAD ADMINISTRATION and the committee rep- 
T resenting the American Short Line Association are 

expected soon to reach an agreement on a form of 
contract by which a majority of the short lines will come 
under a modified form of federal control, in spite of the fact 
that they disagreed last week. The form of contract offered 
by the Railroad Administration on September 23 was de- 
clined by: the short. line committee, but at a further confer- 
ence held with Director General McAdoo on Saturday, at the 
request of the committee, an agreement was reached on sev- 
eral points in controversy and others were left to be taken 
up with John Barton Payne, general counsel, and Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic. After the conference the short 
line représentatives expressed the opinion that an agreement 
would be reached. 

One.of the points which has. given concern to the short 
line officers has been the fact that railroads under federal 
control have been given priority as to materials and supplies 
over the railroad companies outside the federal system. 
Another point has been the question as to the extent 
to which they shall receive free transportation over federal 
lines. 


$295,000,000 Advanced to Railroad Companies 


Since April 1, according to a statement issued by the 
Railroad Administration, the director general has advanced 
to railroad companies the sum of $294,845,170, exclusive 
of the current earnings of the roads applied directly by the 
individual roads to their current expenses and corporate 
needs. This amount went to 85 different roads or systems. 
The disbursements for the month of September aggregated 
$52,993,750. 

Of the total sum disbursed to October 1 $209,347,910 was 
taken from the $500,000,000 revolving fund, and $85,497,- 
260 came from the surplus earnings of various roads which 
were turned over to the director general by the limited num- 
ber of roads whose receipts for the period exceeded their 
requirements. 

The total amount of money turned over to the director 
general for the common fund from April 1, to October 1, by 
railroads reporting surplus earnings, was $113,000,000. To 
this should be added $10,419,944 received from the new 
American Railway Express Company, making the total 
receipts from railways and express companies for the period 
$123,419,944. Of the $113,000,000 turned over by the roads 
$64,507,660 went back to roads which had temporarily 
made the deposits with the director general, these same roads 
having subsequently called upon the Railroad Administration 
for advances considerably in excess of the deposits which they 
had thus made. 

The only railroads which have made deposits for the com- 
mon fund during this period which have not asked for the 
return of any portion of the funds thus deposited by them 
were the following: 





Atlantic Coast Line ard Louisville & Nashville..... $10,650,000 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern... ..........2ccceeee. 6,400,000) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 4,600,000 
Duluth & Iron Range........... 2,900,000 
ec 2,500,000 
Sie, ME Me WIRY. oss snc ncs ce peneatoes 2;500,000 
Pemeenbe WU aian We. 22 5 os oss 66 cise em ene 2,000,000 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western................- 2,000,000 
ag of N. Boek ee Wis Sneha e eae R ave 3d Svs FRAO Re Ke 1,500,000 

SR ee et ee ee 1,500,000 
yo a eee se cater cere neeree 1,000.000 
West Wreeee & Demrer City... 6c ccs csp cece cscensn 900,000 
Sooname Portand & Seattle. . ........0hscccceweces 600,000 
RPI ME DONE TEMEMIEININ 3.6.05 555-90. acer wae uaioreiere a asm 550,000 


And 


in 100 Per Cent 





a: Den &  Sowtiwastersiic yx. sa.c0.05 be Woes ose wues 500,000 
International & Great Northern........-..eceeeee- 450,000 
ee NE err rere ee 100,000 
Staten Island Rapid Tramsit.............:eeeeeees 100,000 
Weeerenee & Port Smit. 6 .ces sow sea sas sawed 100,600 

OE 5s sod oe aide 600 AER $40,850,000 


The railroads to which advances were made during Septem- 
ber were: 








Union Pacific ..... SR ee . $5,000,000 
St. Louis-San Fr: incisce bi wrete Sl eok chs EN e enae ae 4,490,000 
Southern Pacific Becerra: a Sia: atlas efor tate 3,700,000 
POSING Te, 0 CARER. 0.55 cv snag hs hans egelee ae 3,300,000 
Chicago Be DeGsth  -WVOMEEN: < o-c5 sce see ne Oran ec ee 3,300,000 
NE SS oe ern eo eer Se eee ee nO ee 3,000,000 
Chicago, ._Burlington -& Quincy. «6.2.5 ceed cents 2,700,000 
New York Central- Lines. «1... .:......i32r2000 cece - 2,620,000 
ai ain Cucal at athe uehna sete Slade dig Wo a, wae ete Oe 2,500,000 
RING eee eri ia a ume uetinct a Vi lad 20 Wend neon 2,000,000 
Norfolk & Western. ... 22 .icericccccccccdsccecce 2,000,000 
Chicago. Rock Island: & -Pacific. eo eee eee. AP na ** 1,700,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford LiGh eee eauce a 1,500,000 
Delaware & Hudson. ....::s..2i.esseeee’ AGRE ee 
Illinois Central .-..-.-. teeta el etes Brennan Cet ab eoecens in eee 1,325,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio: .:.::3.533333:: Bissiee aaeeaeare a 1,300,000 
MN ASE E406) 6.5 5.595 55s 0G od ke once we cee 1,100,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee -&-St. Paul.............:. ea 1,000,000 
Western Maryland: ::::i:isiiiiecwwas ‘Seis g'eisveys v0. See 
Chicago & Alton.....2.s.sssscstiecedeteneseresue 800,000 
Missour: Paeific-:::::sssrsesisssccsece: astiaceae 2 800,000 
Boston & Maine: ::::.:3:2%233%3%2%3333 Se. a eee 550,000 
Western Pacific: ssc 252535.333 233335 05 ee lie ee es io 430,000 
Minneapolis, St: Paul -&-S: -S; ‘Marie: :.:::32.5.2-. _- 350.000 
Kansas City -Southerms ¢ 235335055 00st oe oS ceves 350,000 
GEOrBIa oe co ee etete te eteteo'e'e's ee Svs Aiea Gree ee 309,000 
Terminal R. R. Ame. GE BG.. Si cowsienicent gen eones E 
BEOMONGARELA- -.-0<°050%0°0'0's'0'0'e's'e'e'e's c'e'e'eedb e's cele es cece 300,000 
DOE eRe CHUM 0s: 6a. 0is 0:08 sooo Sa Ra ememinNseeat 300,000 
Ce Ne ere eae et eee ob, uke pas 300,000 
NEN cio. 5's s «o's we dancomntice a alee aes 300,000 
pe BO ares er ee ee 270,000 
Chicago & Easterm- Titigotns ons sin c-c0 oe cmwesss — 250,000 
Gulf, Mobile & Nerthern................ vis 200,000 
Chicago, Peoria & St: Louis...... Ss eeack 200,000: 
Ann ALBDor’ ... os Stehts 250055 E68 ohse Scekar aoe ease 158,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 150,000 
aT ene: SC sey 150.000 
2S SR 2 2° Sr een fee = iy eet ee 135,000 
SEG, ROME SE DUINMIONTOET «bi. 5 acy crsssawenebiones wieeeb ues 130,000 
wees rer letavatatatere: Rie state tbo kik on ditescce ie aenierels wet 116,000. 
me eo. Chatege Perwaalie sc .scase 605. c0b-a-c seis vnas 100,000 
Bae & Wester Tadianes oiccccicc oc secscceaveecs 100,000 
MMI MND os o's oa 5 4 6G é-ssa eR MERE ae Ae 100,000 
SEED SE Eo. wn a alae big pee rar alae recku laa 100,000 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac...:......... i ; 
CS eS eee ae eee 53,000 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern............. 50,250 
EE OO IND oo 54 dc sais 3.6 oa Ge waa enbaee 35,000 
SE ITER 5.5 Sika ove ee dvs KES Ck 30,000 
RR Be PREG o's 64.05.54 nce bates} SoM TR CaS 20,000 
Louisville, Henderson SO Gib. .eorcces oe 17,500 
INE COMMIT: vc sie bic 0 .ar'a o's cnc oelaaa catecnsan 15,000 
PENRO hoe aioe wale Garssigs A eee ets SIC ee $52,993,750 


The amounts advanced to all railroad companies April 1 to 
October 1 were: 


New York, New Haven & Hartford............... $48,464,000 
Pennsylvania R. R. Lines...........-.........., 43,600,000 
TERE WOME Creel ELSON. 6c oe ciosoerclccets soerean 42,920,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.................. 16,725,000 
Baltimore & wad Ritracatevdiaraiave ar eigue Se eater alice aaa act 16,500,000 
Illinois ¢ a SAE APOE eer re ee 
Perc late ee tal ates Gea sito s sik onda. x oe Ee ae ,900, 

ES AO eet ee rng ieee 7,700.000 
soutmern Pace Lines. ..... ..5.40.6s0seccs cceeses 7,500,000 
RNIN I hee aoe lay cia Kiga'6 ba ails AED 5,940,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.............ssee0e. 5,800,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco Lines........5...ecceece 5,608,000 


Seaboard Air Line........ 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 
Union Pacific .......... 
Derver & Rio Grande 
Missouri Pacitic 

Lehigh Valley ee 
Delaware & Hudson 





Creme Oe ant Westeres so 5.65 co% ore ca ccsices oteaten 3,300,000 
bo ee il sila erect teks hae Ge A Ie 3,225,000 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......+............ 00. 2,645,000 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.................. 2,600,000 
Deere in IR 56 ik oss b 5 v'ciea sob o.5 bos Skewes coe 2,000.000 
PRMOCIOte Oe OREING,. 266. sic ice cccewenehacr 1,400,000 
Chicago & Alton. Ser ere ees 1,400,000 
Minneapolis & gg pe atnaeginnmian ss rade: 1,350,000 
Nake a ERR a et 1,350,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville................ 1,325,000 
RD EEE. 5. 455,03 + 80's Ss Garcwoamedateu nan 1,099,509 
eee 1,000,000 
NEE MEY. IEOTIRS os 5.00 e 3 ievk die saw on wean 850,008 





Amounts? 
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Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. L...... cedabedienean 825,000 
Cpnesel oF GeOGEs on) <cees toe oes vece dee tavesee 750,000 
See ES TR ng ign 6:00 9 ob. c0e « 0-09 Cah Greene's 720,000 
Wheelind &, Lake Erie. conc. s ccccccccosenqeccccs 700,000 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry... ......cccccccccccees 630,000 
Grand Trunk Western Lines...........----eeeeee 621,000 
Ploride East Ceset cc vive cccccccccbvctccccocese 600,000 
MasGels BOGOR 2 fwid Bice cece avcesecivetbvvcess 570,000 
i Ce weg a ct apes seeeeerewee be teanene 550,000 
Chicago Great Western... ...cccscccccccccccvesees 507,660 
NE ik oc cer cevendsitvouneredtvenwewe 500,000 
Chicago Junction ..cccccccsccccccccvccccesecces 500,000 
Weosteren MOTyIOd 2.6 ccccccccesccccessccsveess 500,000 
Se hee SP a pee ahaWee deeb eens ¥ eau wwe 488,000 
OO ES eT Terre re re re 430,000 
New York, Ontario & Western... cccccccccccccce 400.000 
Ce DER DE. DON Bic cc cbc discteesceuveses 400,000 
COA SS Oe eS Se eee rr re 350,000 
EPA ere er ee er ee 309,000 
0 sn cc alse ead eee ee OCe RNS awe 300,000 
Ce DO MO vc cceace se ceccrestasiewsows 300,000 
Ransas City, Mexico & Orient... ...cccccesccsese 300,000 
i Ar eR Sse kane Tea ee eo Si 290,000 
i Se eri ves ina bene pekere doe eee wa eed 285,000 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern............ 279,451 
Se RE i ee ee rere ce 270,000 
ee i SN ns anepee ne bee reese emer 250,000 
eee eT er re rene 238,775 
oes A BO OT eee 215,000 
Sem Atomic G& AsAMERs Pass. «occ cccccsesevesce 200,000 
Cee, PE Ge DE ERs 6 ccc ec ccc cereeescone 200,000 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry............... 189,000 
Sn ia aks a CE RUHKY ROREHS CD RORE OREO 160,000 
i i oo 6s nhs oe ease Nee eke Ons 150,000 
itt a een Mee Re Re eemee tee 150,000 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific..........-.eeee- 136,000 
ee eee, ED EE, OUD s co cccesavsceeness 132,275 
New Orleans Great Northern.........ccccecccees 120,000 
NE och oe ek edb s Gainer ES Fd oe RAE Rea R heel 116,000 
ON RE nr Peer ge ee ee 110.000 
ED pak eadhhdy eee 60-009 ue Ron bo ei ee.en 100,000 
ee CO PE, cc ccr cc esedenetscaaune 100,000 
OSS EE. ee eae 95,000 
a ee da wieciacde th 60.06 ou aed W% 63,000 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac............. 60,000 
Washington, Drawime. & Pt. Lice. cccccvccccccces 50,000 
eh Pe, OTE OP GOREN. chev vac ccowcceswcets 45,000 
ag tg. bie gid. areas, wk Raa 41,000 
ee 2k SL. den cc nes decee te enelnn eee 35,000 
ee ee I, Sie cae aenneceeeureceenn 35,000 
i ee are as Bae ig en a ahead S 20,000 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louwis............... 17,500 
EY SU ale ce Canta saree encan watete heel 15,000 

EE. SiR A DG edna ond DO nEbe Renan eae $294,845,170 


In addition to the above sums advanced to the railroad 
companies directly, the director general has advanced on 
a¢count of orders placed by him for locomotives and cars 
now under construction, the further sum of $30,660,255. 

The payments shown in the above tables, the statement 
says, are exclusive of very large amounts which were taken 
from the earnings of the roads between January 1 and July 
1, by the various railroad companies to meet their interest 
and dividend requirements and for other corporate purposes. 
The total funds therefore which the railroad corporations 
have received since January 1 from the director general and 
from the operations of the properties and current balances will 
reach approximately $1,000,000,000. The current operat- 
ing expenditures and taxes of the railroad lines which the 
director general has also paid during the same period is 
estimated at between $3,000,000,000 and $3,500,000,000. 


Weekly Report of Traffic Conditions 


Director General McAdoo has made public the following 
summary of the traffic conditions in the various regions for 
the week ending October 1, compiled by the Division of 
Traffic: 


Eastern Region—General movement of freight traffic is heavy except New 
England. where the eastbound flow at ptesent is rather light. 

Steps are being taken in various directions to arrange for stocks of fuel 
and other traffic to avoid acute shortages during the coming winter. 

Passenger travel generally heavy. It is noticeable that a large part of 
the through travel is composed of a class of mechanics whose higher wages 
seem to encourage them to take vacations and travel long distances. 

Complaints of service are few to a gratifying degree, the ticket office 
service being now generally satisfactory. The scrip books are steadily gain- 
ing popularity. 

Allegheny Region—Arrangements are being put into effect to move freight 
by coastwise lines for the relief of rail lines. 

Short peach crop in New York state, but apple crop estimated to be 
five times as great as last year. Grape crop light. 

Regular passenger travel is much lighter on account ending of vacation 
season, lessening shore resort travel and interference with cantonment travel 
because of infivenza. Seashore service to be reduced October 13 to winter 
schedules. Three local trains eliminated on Cumberland Valley. Service 
in consolidated ticket offices satisfactory. Continued inspection of pas- 

nger train service resulting in many small improvements as to cleanliness, 
-omforts, etc. 
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Freight: C. & O. now able to take care of the mer- 
Coa! movement heavy and satisfactory. 


Pocahontas Region 
chandise via Cincinnati. 

Passenger: Service in consolidated ticket offices satisfactory. 

Southern Region—Reasonable and satisfactory progress reported from the 





school of ticket sellers. Regular passenger travel very heavy, and there is 
some difficulty at occasional places in supplying equipment particularly 
where state fairs make additional demands. Service at ticket offices improv- 
ing and no complaints received for the week. ; 

Northwestern Region—Handling grain under permit system proceeding in 
a generally satisfactory way. Conditions as to car supply satisfactory except 
temporary shortage of bex cars for grain loading. It is predicted that all 
terminal elevators in this region will be filled before the end of October. 

The labor situation is better and the 1. c. 1. freight service accordingly 
improved. 

Passenger train schedules heing well maintained and passenger travel 


heavy. Consolidated ticket office conditions generally favorable except for 
Minneapolis, where steps have been taken to remedy the limited space. 

Central Western Region—Handling of grain under the embargo and permit 
system working quite satisfactorily and not as many complaints as were 
expected. 


Livestock movement has been very heavy, taxing to the limit the facilities 
of Kansas City and Omaha. 

Sailing day plan established at additional cities; further saving of 27( 
cars per week. Reports for the week show saving of 444,721 car-miles by 
re-routing. 

Denver consclidated ticket office opened September 23. 

Southwestern Region—Oil loaded week ending September 25, Mid- 
Continent field, 7,768 cars; Louisiana and Texas, 1,881 cars. 

General conditions good. Substantial increase in passenger revenues. 

War Department—Frozen beef movement satisfactory and transportation 
conditions generally satisfactory. 

Quartermaster corps putting forth special efforts to increase movement of 
supplies to reserve storage houses during October nd November. 

Navy Department—Transportation situation generally 
than carload traffic seems to show improvement. 

Coal supply better than had been stated and indications are that the de- 








satisfactory: less 


partment is starting winter months with better protection in regard to sup- 
plies on hand than last year. 
Food Administration—It\mprovement shown in handling of fresh meat and 


packing house products. 
territory, which matte: 
istration. 

Grain situation working satisfactorily. 
extended to the following Eastern markets: Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Detroit and Indianapolis. Situation at Seaboard grain elevators 
improved by better vessel supply, and grain will be kept moving to Seaboard 
in sufficient quantity to take care of all overseas demands. 

Fuel Administration—Eastern Region: Coal car shortage in Ohio due to 
scarcity of power, which is being corrected. The regular car supply at some 
other points now having the attention of the Car Service Section. 

Some coal congestion New England both water and all-rail, due 1 ick 
of unloading facilities. 

Tidewater: Vessel supply more than ample; transportation conditions good 

Lake situation: Vessel supply interfered with by storms and ample coal 
at docks. 

Coke: Car supply good. 
in the Sonth. 

Fuel Administration, Oil Division—Average number of cars oil per day 
from mid-contirent field for September, 1,020 cars as compared with average 
of 944 for August. 

Some complaints of slow service in the Southeastern jurisdiction now 
being looked 2fter for improvement. 

U. S. Shipping Board—Few small congestions of cars at some of the 
yards, all of which are being actively handled and no complaints as to lack 
of transportation. 

Trafic Executive of Allics—Car supply and movement good; some 
in handling billets from Pittsburgh to Baltimore, which will be take: 
for correction. 


Difficulty in moving sheep from Utah and Idaho 
is having active attention of the Railroad Admin- 


Permit system for grain will be 


Shortage of labor limiting production, especially 





General—Efforts are being made in many directions to be prepared fo 
slowing down of transportation service in winter, particularly in arranging 
for the control of traffic so that the flow may be regular irstead of spas- 
modic: preparation of schedules for the movement of winter perishabl 
traffic; increased penalty for the detention of refrigerator cars loade: 
perishable freight on track; relief of intra-city rail movements, and 
quent saving of terminal shifting and cars. ‘ 

Progress is beginning to show in the direction of standardizing packages 
for the proper transportation of freight, and the first tariff covering the 
standard packages for Southern perishable freight will soon be issued 

Reports coming to this division from the consolidated ticket offices sh 
that the service is now generally satisfactory, the only complaint recently 
being from Bostcn, where improvement has been made to relieve the 
diffculty.—H. F. L., R. R. Adm. 


nse 


Proposed Increase in Express Rates 

The proposed increase in express rates, which is to be 
the subject of a hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on October 8, is to be applied both to state and 
interstate rates at the same time, according to a letter writ- 
ten by C. A. Prouty, director of public service and account- 
ing, in reply to one written by the special war committee 
of the National Association of Railway and Utilities Com- 
missioners to Director General McAdoo, which asked that 
the proposed increase be referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Prouty says that the American Railway 
Express Company has not applied to the director general 
for leave to advance its rates, but that that company is the 
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agent of the director general, and is responsible to him and 
he is responsible for it. The letter discusses in detail the 
reasons why it is considered necessary to increase the express 
rates in order to give the express company approximately 
$12,000,000 of additional revenue, saying that the recent 
increase granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yielding the express company about $10,000,000 was only 
sufficient to meet the sum distributed by the express com- 
pany among its employees in increased wages and that it is 
the opinion of the officers of the company that these wages 
must be further increased. He also explained that as ap- 
proximately 50.25 per cent of the express company’s services 
go to the railroads, the rates should be increased by suffi- 
cient amount to yield from $20,000,000 to $24,000,000 in 
gross. Mr. Prouty says he entirely agrees with the director 
general in that conclusion and does not believe he could 
with justice neglect to make substantially that advance un- 
less he is prepared to say that the express service should be 
supported at the expense of the freight service. Starting 
out with the proposition that the additional revenue must 
be raised, he has secured from the express company a sug- 
gestion as to how the advance should be met and has sub- 
mitted to the commission questions as to whether the method 
proposed is a proper and adequate one. 

“So long as the government is operating these roads,” he 

said, “there seems to be no reason why a lower level of ex- 
press rates should be charged in one state than in another, 
nor upon state than upon interstate traffic. If there are 
local conditions which necessitate a departure from the gen- 
eral schedule, they should be called to his attention at once 
by the state commission and its suggestion will be investi- 
gated and accepted, if possible.” 
- Director Prouty expressed the hope that the state com- 
missions may do whatever they can to facilitate rather than 
to impede the proposal, and that they will present their views, 
preferably to the Interstate Commerce Commission, or in the 
first instance to the director general. He calls attention to 
the fact that when the proposed increase has been made 
express rates will have only been advanced about 20 per 
cent, while freight and passenger rates have been increased 
by a greater per cent and that the industries are few where 
both the cost of conducting the business and the price of 
things sold have not increased several times 20 per cent. 
He also requests the commissioners to bear in mind that if 
the rates are too high, the government obtains the greater 
part of the overplus and gives assurance that the rates will 
be at once reduced when it becomes evident that such re- 
duction can be made. 


Freight Rate Authorities Issued 


The Railroad Administration on September 25 began the 
practice of making available for the press a summary of 
the freight rate authorities issued by the Division of Traffic, 
giving authority to the various railroads and tariff-issuing 
bureaus to promulgate increases or other changes in rates 
without the necessity of applying to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The summaries in most cases give the 
reason for the change. These rate authorities are numbered 
and 1412 had been issued before the publicity plan was 
adopted. The rate at which they are issued is indicated 
by the fact that 34 were made public on September 25, 31 
on September 26, 4 on September 27, 3 on September 28 
and 8 on September 30. Some of the more important changes 
authorized during the past week are as follows: 


No. 1,420. Authorizes readjustment of class and commodity rates from 
points in Eastern Trunk Line territory to points in Central territory; also 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis and points taking the same rates, restoring estab- 
lished differentials and rate relationships as suggested in Section 7 of 
director general’s Order No. 28. -Will be published on statutory notice, 
but as a large number of tariffs are involved it will take some time to 
correct them all. 

No, 1,443. Authorizes publication on 30 days’ notice of restriction against 
the use of box cars for the loading of coal moving to the eastern seaboard 
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for trans-shipment via vessel as box cars cannot be unloaded by unloading 
machines now in use at the seaboard for the handling of coal to vessels; 
also provides for the elimination in the tariff of reference to minimum ° 
weights in box or stock cars as they are not to be used in this service. 

No. 1,446. Authorizes cancellation of special rates on road-making ma- 
terials between points on the Kanawha & Michigan Railway in West Vir- ‘ 
ginia when consigned to the state commissioner of highways, cancellation 
to be made on 30 days’ notice, but not to be effective until November 30 
or after this season’s contracts have been completed. The rate which it is 
proposed to cancel is $11.50 per car regardless of weight or distance hauled, 
and includes brick, gravel, sand and slag when consigned to the state com- 
missioner of highways. These rates are preferential in that they provide 
for a lower charge for shipments consigned to the state commissioner than 
to others. Further, such rates are not compensatory and do not afford the 
carriers proper revenue for the service performed, 

No. 1,480. Authorizes coastwise steamship lines under federal control to 
amend termina! tariffs or circulars effective on one day’s notice to provide 
that the steamship lines will assume the marine risk on all traffic while in 
their possession. The amount of any loss or damage to be computed upon 
basis of value of the property at time and place of shipment. Most of the 
rates via sea and rail routes already include marine insurance, but there are 
a number of such rates which require this liability to be assumed by owners 
of the property, and the purpose is without a change in the rates them- 
selves to make all sea and rail rates include marine insurance. 

No. 1,484. Authorizes readjustment to be published on one day’s notice, 


effective October 5, on bituminous coal in carloads, between points in In- 
diana. This readjustment is necessary partly because of the zoning of coal 
supply by the Fuel Administration; also to give the mines located on one 


line of railroad access to all points of consumption in the state at the same 
rates that apply from other mines in the same district via other lines of 
railroads. It has the effect of making the rates from all mines in any 
district the same to each point of destination via all railroads, whether the 
haul is over one or more roads, 

The effect of the adjustment will be very generally to decrease the rates 
now in effect because of the application via two or more lines, and of the 
publication of new rates from mines to consuming points where none were - 
carried before. There are minor advances in some of the rates to put them 
on a proper relationship with other rates from the same district, and the 
relation of rates from the several producing districts has been maintained. 


Railroad Men in Army to Be Utilized for Railroad Work 


The need for skilled railroad employees has become so_ 
great that the Railroad Administration is taking steps to 
have returned to railroad service those who have enlisted 
or have been drafted into the military service, but not yet 
sent abroad, who are not being employed in such a way as 
to secure the full utilization of their special skill and ex- 
perience. The purpose is not to interfere with the placing 
of railroad men in military railway service, but rather to 
make it possible to spare the men needed for that service 
without undue depletion of the working forces of the rail- 
roads. 

While there is a shortage of skilled men for domestic 
railway service there is still need for large numbers of 
additional men for military railway service abroad. Yet it 
has been found that thousands of men of long experience 
and special skill in railway work, including many who ex- 
pected to be inducted into military railway service, are in 
training camps in this country receiving the ordinary train- 
ing of a soldier and frequently engaged in such work as 
peeling potatoes or digging ditches when they could con- 
tribute in much greater degree to the work of winning the 
war if engaged in the kind of work for which they are fitted, 
either here or abroad. Many more, while employed in tech- 
nical, mechanical or engineering branches of the military 
work, have not been assigned to the particular kinds of work 
for which they are most fitted and the purpose is to see that 
skilled railroad men are given railroad work to do, either 
here or abroad. 

With this object in view, a conference was held last week 
attended by representatives of the Railroad Administration, 
the War Department, the department of military railways, 
and the heads of the various railroad labor organizations. 
The latter brought to the meeting some lists which they had. 
compiled at the request of the Railroad‘ Administration, 
showing the names of large numbers of their members who 
are in the army but are not engaged in railway service. The 
organizations keep track of their men through their insurance . 
organizations and some 40,000 members of the four brother- 
hoods of train service employees alone were shown to be 
in the military service. While the records of what the men 
are doing are incomplete, they were sufficient to show the 
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State of affairs and an effort will be made to secure more 
complete lists. 

Meanwhile, the War Department has promised to co- 
operate in placing railroad men where they can be made 
most useful and the Railroad Administration has been fur- 
nishing it for some time, on blanks prepared for the pur- 
pose, with the information regarding enlisted men who should 
be returned to the necessary work of railroading. It is not 
the intention to return men from abroad; where railroad 
men are located there they can be transferred to the rail- 
road regiments. Something over 50,000 men have been 
enlisted in the railroad regiments but the military railways 
need an even greater number of additional men of expe- 
rience, as well as still more unskilled men as stevedores. 
Mr. Felton’s department sent officers to the various train- 
ing camps to transfer the railroad men to the railroad regi- 
ments, but it appears that a great many of the men wen: 
missed or they were enrolled in various other technical 
services. 

The Division of Operation has established an office in 
charge of George M. Busby to render assistance to the 
various roads in securing deferred classification under the 
draft and the return of essential men to railroad work. 
The office will take up such matters with the office of the 
provost marshal general and other branches of the war de- 
partment. 


Locomotive Deliveries 


A total of 1879 new locomotives had been delivered to 
the railroads under federal control up to September 21, of 
which 127 were of the U. S. R. A. standard types, 200 were 
locomotives ordered for the Russian government and 114 
were the U. S. A. consolidation engines built for service on 
military lines in France and since returned by the domestic 
roads for that service. The 127 standard types are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


OS Oe ee er 37 Light Mikados 
Pe eer 10 Heavy Mikados 
ce SS S| is errr eee 10 Heavy Mikados 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois................ 15 Light Mikados 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............ 25 Heavy Mikados 
ee eae re 7 Light Mikados 
eT ee ee 4 Light Mikados 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia.............. 3 Light Mikados 
‘ Union Pacific 6 Light Mikados 
} OI OF EW BIR eon ccc ictcccscces 10 Heavy Mikados 
The weekly statement of locomotives shipped to domestic 
railroads shows that during the week ended September 21, 
78 new locomotives were delivered to 17 different roads, in- 
cluding 38 of the U. §. R. A. standard types. Of these, 52 
were delivered by the American Locomotive Company, 4 by 
the Lima Locomotive Corporation, and 22 by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. This represents a considerable increase 
as compared with the preceding week. In addition, the 
locomotive companies have been turning out a large number 
of locomotives for shipment to the American Expeditionary 


forces abroad. 


Interest on Railroad Deposits 


Circular ‘No. 59 issued by the director general announces 
that all banks and trust companies in which funds of the 
U. S. Railroad Administration or of the various federal 
treasurers are deposited will be notified that in future they 
will be required to pay interest at the following rates: 

On deposits payable by check on demand: 2 per cent per 
annum. ' 

On time deposits payable after thirty days from date or 
after 30 days’ notice: 3 per cent per annum. 

These rates will apply to all railroad deposits in all banks 
except in special cases where, because of the smallness of 
the account or the particularly fluctuating character of the 
balance, it may be considered proper not to require the pay- 
ment of interest. 

An investigation recently made shows, the circular says, 
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that the rates of interest allowed by banks which pay inter- 
est on railroad deposits has ranged all the way from 2 per 
cent to 5 per cent per annum, and the higher rates paid 
have been used by some banks as an excuse for excessive 
rates charged to customers. 

The director general expects banks designated as railroad 
depositaries to observe faithfully the interest laws of their 
respective states and not to charge rates of interest in ex- 
cess of those permitted by law. 

It is of great importance to the public welfare, to the 
financing of the war, and to the commerce of the Nation, 
he says, that interest rates throughout the country shall be 
kept at a moderate level or within a reasonable range. 


Cars Saved by Careful Loading 


The beneficial effects of careful loading of cars is shown 
in a comparative statement of traffic handled during the 
month of August for the 25 principal terminals of the 
United States issued by the Railroad Administration. 

For instance, during the week ended August 31, 338,198 
cars were handled through these terminals in 1917, as com- 
pared with 337,309 cars handled during the same period of 
1918, a decrease of 889 cars. For the same period in 1917 
11,391,216 tons were handled through the same terminals, 
while in 1918 there were 11,846,867 tons, an increase of 
405,651 tons. 

For the week ended August 21, 1917, 240,758 cars were 
handled as compared with 242,361 cars in 1918, an increase 
of 1,603 cars. In the same period, 7,921,004 tons were 
handled as compared with 8,431,400 tons in 1918, an in- 
crease of 510,396 tons. 

Fomthe week ended August 14, 1917, 239,233 cars were 
handled as compared with 238,144 cars during the, same 
period in 1918, a decrease of 1,089 cars. In the same pe- 
riod, there was an increase in tonnage handled of 515,256. 
In this period, 7,713,702 tons were handled as compared 
with 8,223,958 tons in 1918. 

For the week ended August 7, 230,415 cars were handled 
in 1917 as compared with 238,519 cars in 1918, an increase 
of 8,104 cars. In this period 7,382,812 tons were handled 
as compared with 8,262,436 tons in 1918, an increase of 
879,624 tons. 

At a number of the terminals there has been a decrease in 
the number of cars handled during the month of August, 1918 
as compared with the same month in 1917, although at the 
same time there was an increased tonnage handled in prac- 
tically every instance. 

The terminal cities included in the report are: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Charleston, Cleve- 
land, Duluth, Superior, Galveston, Hampton Roads, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, New York, New Orleans, Omaha. 
Portland Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Seattle, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Savannah, Tacoma, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Toledo. 


Execution of Contracts :a Slow Process 


The negotiation of the detailed compensation contracts 
with the individual railroad companies, is likely to take 
even more time than the negotiations between the committee 
representing the railroads and the representatives of the 
Railroad Administration over the standard clauses of the 
contract which will be used in the ordinary case. While 
the contract with the Chicago & North Western has been 
agreed upon and the directors of several other roads have 
approved the execution of their contracts, which are still 
to be approved at stockholders’ meetings, there are man} 
roads on which the details will require considerable time 
particularly as it has been considered necessary to refer 3 


creat many of them to the regional directors for 1- 
vestigation. 
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Brotherhoods Object to Order to Abstain from Politics 


The general order issued by Director General McAdoo. on 
September 1 requiring railroad officers and employees to 
refrain from all political activity while connected with the 
United States railroad service has aroused the opposition of 
the brotherhoods of train service employees, which in a letter 
addressed to the director general some time ago and in a con- 
ference with him on September 26 protested against the 
order as an unwarranted interference with their rights as 
citizens. Apparently when the order was issued, opposition 
to it from this source was not anticipated, because, while the 
order was made applicable to both officers and employees, the 
explanation which accompanied it referred particularly to 
“common report” of the political activities of railroad corpo- 
rations and the “skillful and effective coercion of employees” 
‘without reference to any political activity on the part of the 
employees themselves. The order prohibited membership 
in political organizations that solicit funds for political pur- 
poses, acting as delegate to, or officer of, political conventions, 
solicitation of funds for political purposes, conduct of 
political campaigns, or becoming a candidate for political 
office, except such offices as membership on local school or 
park boards. 

The order had no sooner been issued when numerous 
letters and telegrams were received from railroad men who 
were holding minor political positions or were candidates for 
office, and on September 14 it was modified by a provision 
that no objection would be raised to the completion of terms 
of office and that nominees for political offices might con- 
tinue in railroad employment until the election. A written 
protest sent to Mr. McAdoo was published in circular form 
over the signatures of Warren S. Stone, W. G. Lee, Timothy 
Shea and A. B. Garretson. The letter asked fora conference 
with the director general, which was held at Washington on 
Thursday of last week. The letter also protested against an 
order said to have been issued by operating officials pro- 
hibiting employees from having any interest either directly 
or indirectly in any business in competition with commercial 
people along the line of road. No such order has been issued 
by the Railroad Administration, but such orders have been 
issued by individual railroads in the past. 

The protest of the brotherhoods was voiced in Congress 
on September 25 by Representative Wood of Indiana, who de- 
clared that in many railway centers railroad men are in the 
majority among the voiers and that they should be a pro- 
scribed class as regards participation in their own local gov- 
ernmental affairs is unthinkable in a republic. Regarding 
the order against engaging in business, he said that in many 
localities railway men have formed co-operative organizations 
for the purpose of lessening the cost of living and that many 
have invested their savings in coal yards, garages and many 
other local establishments. 

Director General McAdoo explained that since railway 
men are now government employees it is essential that they 
abstain from political activities. 


New Uniform Rules for Coal Car Distribution 


The Car Service Section in Circular C. S. 31, has pro 
mulgated a system of rules to govern uniformly the rating of 
coal mines (other than anthracite), and car distribution to 
such mines, which are to be made effective on all roads load- 
ing coal, other than anthracite, as soon as possible, but in 
any event in season to permit-car distribution to be made in 
accordance therewith beginning October 10. At the present 
time the rules under which coal mines are rated and the 
cars distributed vary considerably on different railroads with 
the result that it has been almost impossible to gage accu- 
rately the car supply for coal loading throughout the country 
Without being fully conversant with the details of the indi- 
vidual railroad’s rules. Under the new rules, mines will be 
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supplied each month with cars on the basis of shipping 
ability as demonstrated by their performance for the previous 
month. ' Each road will work on the same rules so that if the 
percentage rate of distribution varies it will be known 
whether or not a road is short of cars, because its figures will 
be compiled on the same basis as those of every other road. 

There has always been more or less dispute as to the 
accuracy of the various statistics used to demonstrate the 
extent of. car shortage or surplus and this has been particu- 
larly the case in connection with coal car supply. The United 
States Geological Survey publishes weekly figures compiled 
from the reports of nine operators, giving a figure represent- 
ing the percentage of loss of full time capacity because of car 
shortage. These figures have frequently shown car shortages 
at times when railroad men have declared that a full supply 
was being furnished and it is said that at times the discrep- 
ancy has been caused by the fact that reports were made as 
of 7:00 a. m., whereas a sufficient supply of cars was fur- 
nished during the day to accommodate all of the coal available 
for loading. It is expected that new uniform rules will not 
only eliminate many sources of controversy as to the proper 
rating of a mine, but will also make possible more accurate 
statistics as to the adequacy or inadequacy of the car supply. 
These rules have been in the course of preparation for the 
past two months, during which time the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has obtained the views of representative transportation 
men, of important bituminous coal loading roads, as well as 
of the Fuel Administration, the National Coal Association 
and individual operators. 


Rutes For Rating For Car Distrisution Purposes Coat Mines. (OTHER 
THAN ANTHRACITE) LoapiInc Coat at MIne TIPPLEs. 


The following rules shall govern the rating of coal mines (other than 
anthracite) as the basis for the distribution of empty cars to such mines 
during periods of car shortage: ; 

a. The daily capacity of each mine (other than mines covered by para- 
graphs b and c) shall be determined by taking the total coal tonnage ship- 
ped by the mine during the preceding month, dividing it by the number of 
hours worked in producing it (see paragraph ec) and multiplying the quotient 
by the number of hours in the recognized work day (not more than 10 
hours) of the individual mine. The result shall be termed the “daily 
rating” of such mine, and shall be the basis on which cars shall be dis- 
tributed to it during periods of car shortage. 

b..The daily capacity of a mine which is served jointly by or for two 
or more carriers (steam, electric or water) shall be determined by taking 
the total tonnage shipped by the mine via all such carriers during the 
preceding month, dividing it by the number of hours worked in producing 
it (see paragraph e) and multiplying the quotient by the number of hours 
in the recognized work day (not more than 10 hours) of the individual 
mine. The result shall be termed the “gross daily rating’? of such mine, 
and shall be the basis on which cars shall be distributed to it during periods 
of car shortage; provided, that if track or other limiting conditions further 
restrict its ability to ship via (note a)............ railroad, such conditions 
shall be the limiting factor for the (note a)..........: railroad’s daily rating 
of such mine. 

c. The daily capacity of a mine delivering part of its output to a coking 
plant, to locomotives at the tipple, or to local trade shall be determined 
by taking the total coal tonnage shipped in railroad cars during the pre- 
ceding month, dividing it by the number of hours worked (see paragraph e) 
and multiplying the quotient by the number of hours in the recognized 
work day (not more than 10 hours) of the individual mine. The result 
shall: be termed the “‘daily rating’ of such mine and shall be the basis on 
which cars shall be distributed to it during periods of car shortage. 

d. When the fires are withdrawn from part (or all) of the ovens at an 
operation coking part of its output, for the purpose of shipping coal pro- 
duction formerly used in charging ovens, the daily rating of the mine 
shall be increased to include the average tonnage per day so diverted in 
the previous month, until the beginning of the next rating period, at which 
time the daily rating of the mine shall be determined in accordance with 
paragraph a or c, due allowance being made for such average tonnage s0 
diverted in computing the new daily rating. A corresponding decrease of 
the mine’s rating will be made when the ovens are again placed in blast. 

When a mine that has been coking its entire output desires to ship coal and 
the fires are withdrawn from part (or all) of its ovens, it shall be given 
a daily rating for coal shipments corresponding to the average tonnage of 
coal formerly coked until the beginning of the next rating period, at which 
time the daily rating of the mines shall be determined in accordance with 
paragraph a or c. 

e. In determining the number of hours worked in each day at a mine, 
time will be counted from the established time for beginning work (or the 
actual time if earlier than the established time) on the tipple until the 
dumping of coal finally ceases for the day, making deductions for the noon 
intermission when it is taken, and for the time lost by reason of being 
blocked with loads, waiting for additional empty cars, or other railroad dis- 
ability; provided, that if a greater number of hours is worked in the mine 
than on the tipple the mine hours must be reported also. Time may be 
deducted for railroad disability only when such railroad disability actually 
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reduces the quantity of coal dumped that day. Time may be deducted 
when tipple is used for dumping coal into locomotives only when the tipple 
cannot be simultaneously operated for loading cars. 

f. Daily ratings determined in accordance herewith will be revised monthly 
and made effective on thé 10th of the month following the month’s perform- 
on which the rating is determined. 

g. If a mine be idle for a period of one full calendar month or more, 
the last rating determined will be the rating when work is resumed, pro- 
vided the mine conditions be substantially the same as when the mine 
closed. ‘ 

h. A rating for development purposes based on current performance will 
be assigned to a new operation in previously undeveloped coal. A new 
mine will be furnished with a supply of cars sufficient to enable it to work 
freely in the course of development for a period not exceeding 3 months 
after shipments are begun; provided, that if theretofore its ability to load 
150 tons per day is established, it shall then be rated. A new operation of 
any other character shall be entitled to a development rating for a period 
of one month after shipments are begun. 

i. Each mine shall report on a prescribed form to the.......... (note b) 
promptly at the close of each day: 

1. The number of hours in the recognized work day; 

», The established time for beginning the day’s work; 


ance 


3. Actual time work was begun this day on the tipple; 

4. If noon hour intermission taken, how long; 

5. If time lost account blocked with loads, waiting for railroad cars, or 
other railroad disability, how much on each account; 


6. Time work on tipple ceased for day; 


7. Number of hours worked today on the tipple............ ; and in the 
Ee ee (see paragraph e); 

8. Number of net tons of coal loaded for shipment via............ (note 
Oi nancccanata railroad; 


9. Total number of net tons of coal produced and shipped via each other 
outlet. 

Joint mines shall furnish this daily report to each carrier serving them, 

j. At the close of each month the mine manager or superintendent in 
charge of actual operation shall report under oath on a prescribed form to 
Pls cbc teeeanes CONE Oh ecesi-eseves having jurisdiction, separately for each 
mine for each month, as follows: 

1. Number of hours in the recognized work day; 


2. Total number of net tons of coal produced; 

3. Total number of net tons of coal shipped via the............ (note a) 
civemeccenas railroad; 

4. Total number of net tons of coal shipped via each other outlet; 

5. Total number of hours worked during the month (see paragraph e). 


This report must be forwarded not later than the 3rd of the month fol- 
lowing that for which the statement is furnished. Joint mines shall furnish 
this monthly report to each carrier serving them. 

k. If an operator declines or persistently fails to make reports or to 
make accurate reports to the carrier as required herein, it will be assumed 
that the mine worked full hours in producing and loading into railroad 
cars the tonnage shipped, and the daily rating will be computed accordingly. 

Note a. Designate name of issuing railroad. 

Nore b. Designate title of proper officer of issuing railroad. 


Rutes GoveRNING THE DistrrpuTion or Cars To Coat Mine TrepLes (OTHER 
THAN ANTHRACITE). 

Whenever the available car supply in any region (or district) is such 
that all orders for cars can be filled. cars shall be placed at each mine 
in accordance with its daily order. Whenever the available car supply is 
such that all orders for cars can not be filled, each mine shall be given 
its pro rata share of cars (grouping of mines or pooling of cars not being 
permitted) in accordance with the following rules: 

1. The daily rating, or the daily order for cars if less than the rating, 
shall be the basis for car distribution. 

2, Each mine operator shall report to the car distributor at 
oT | Spee p. m. daily: 

a. Number of unconsigned loads on hand at 7 a. m. 

bh. Number of empty and partly loaded cars on hand at 7 a. m. 

c. Additional number of empty cars received prior to 10 o’clock a. m. 

d. Aggregate number of empty cars received during the day. 

c. Number of cars loaded during the day. 

f, Number of empty cars standing over at close of day. 

g. Number of empty cars standing over at close of day which were re- 


ceived and prior to 10 a. m.,....--..+e0- 


BOGOF 30 7 BoM cosncccvens cars; 
cars. 

h. Number of partly loaded cars under tipple at close of day. 

. Number of unconsigned loads on hand at close of day. 

\dditional number of empty cars required for loading following day. 

k. Note 2. 

Copies of orders for cars for a mine that is joint with any other carrier 
(steam, water) shall be filed with a designated representative 
of each such carrier. Such combined requisitions must not exceed the gross 
daily rating of the mine. 

The recognized standard car for coal car distribution is 50 tons. 
Others are compared thereto by tenths of a car, é. e., 80,000 pounds capacity 
equals eight-tenths (8) of a car: 140,000 pounds capacity, one and -four- 
tenths (1.4) ears, ete., and charged accordingly against the mine. 


electric, o1 


4. a. All cers placed at a mine during each period of 24 hours ending 
at 10 o'clock a. m. (or when Sundays or holidays intervene, the longer 
period ending at 10 o'clock a. m, of the day immediately succeeding the 
Sunday or holiday) shall be charged against the mine on the day when 
such period ends; provided, that if the cars placed at 7 o’clock a. m. do 
not equal or exceed in number 40 per cent of the daily rating (or order 


if less than rating) than the cars placed subsequent to 7 o’clock a. m. will 
not be charged against the mine for that day unless they are loaded or 
partly loaded on the day placed. 
+. Cars placed between 10 o'clock a. m. and the time the mine ceases 
york for the day, if loaded or partly loaded on the day placed, will be 
charged against the mine on that day. 
\ll cars of other than railroad ownership (commonly called “private 


for owner's loading will be considered as ordered, 


placed 
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5. The pro rata share of cars to which. each mine is entitled, except as 
provided in Rule 7, shall be based on its rating (or order when less than 
its rating). When a mine has empty or partly loaded cars which were 
placed prior to 7 a, m,, or unconsigned loads, standing over at the close 
of the day’s business, such cars shall be charged against it each service 
day thereafter while they are detained. 

If on any day a mine be furnished with cars totaling less than 100 per 
cent of its rating (or order if less than its rating) and for any cause what- 
ever other than railroad responsibility fails to load the entire number, the 
mine shall be considered as having been furnished one hundred per cent 
of its requirements and its order shall be arbitrarily reduced to the num 
ber of cars furnished. 

6. Private cars and such cars as are assigned to mines by the Car Service 
Section, United States Railroad Administration, will be designated as 
‘assigned”’ cars. All other cars will be designated as “unassigned” cars. 

7. If the number of assigned cars placed at a mine during any period, 
as provided in Rule 4, equals or exceeds the mine’s pro rata share of the 
available car supply, it shall not be entitled to any unassigned cars. The 
assigned cars, together with the mine’s requirements, will be eliminated, 
and the remainder of the available car supply prorated to the other mines, 
based on a revised percentage by reason of such elimination. 

8. If the number of assigned cars placed at a mine during any period, 
as provided in Rule 4, is less than its pro rata share, based on a revised 
percentage, it shall be entitled to receive unassigned cars in addition thereto 
to make up its pro rata share. : 

9. If a mine receives more or less cars than it is entitled to during any 
period, as provided in Rule .4 (and-after eliminating assigned cars as pro- 
vided in Rule 7) it will be charged with a surplus or credited with a 
shortage accordingly and the discrepancy adjusted as promptly as _practi- 
cable. 

10. A record showing the distribution will be maintained in the office of 
each interested Superintendent, or his representative, and shall be open 
for inspection by one representative from each mining company in the dis- 
trict to which the record applies. Such record will show for that district 
the mine rating and percentage. of cars supplied to each mine, and the 
totals for each railroad division, for the preceding rating period. 

Note 1. Hour may be named by the issuing railroad. 

Note 2. Issuing railroad. may ask additional necessary information per 
taining to car supply. 


Committee on Health and Medical Relief 


A Committee on Health and Medical Relief has been ap- 
pointed by the Railroad Administration, consisting of the 
following: Dr. D..Z. Dunott, chief surgeon, Western Mary- 
land, chairman; Dr. G. W. Cale, Jr., chief surgeon, Frisco 
Lines; Dr. Victor G. Heiser, surgeon United States Public 
Health Service; Dr. T. R. Crowder, chief surgeon and sanita- 
rian, Pullman Company, and Dr. H. M. Bracken, state 
health officer for Minnesota. 

The committee will establish an office in Washington and 
will conduct a survey of, and submit recommendations in 
connection with, the proper protection of the health of em- 
ployees and patrons of the railroads under federal control. 


Increased Car and Train Loading in Allegheny Region 


Director General McAdoo has received a report from C. H. 
Markham, regional director of the Allegheny region, showing 
that in that region tons carried per train during July, 1918, 
averaged 972, as compared with 902 for July, 1917, an in- 
crease of 70 tons or nearly 8 per cent. The increase in July, 
as compared with June this year, was 50 tons. Tons per 
loaded car average 36.8 for July, 1918, as compared with 
34.3 for July, 1917, an increase of 2.5 tons, or about 7 per 
cent. The increase in July as compared with June, was 
2.6 tons. 


District Managers Appointed for Procurement Section 


Announcement is made of the appointment of the following 
district managers of the Procurement Section of the Central 
Advisory Purchasing Committee: J. G. Stuart, general store- 
keeper, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago district, 
headquarters, Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Hopkins, supply agent, 
Missouri Pacific, St. Louis district, headquarters, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Oscar V. Daniels, Pittsburgh district, headquarters, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. F. Jones, general storekeeper, New 
York Central, Eastern district, headquarters, West Albany, 
N. Y. 

Mechanical Department Headquarters 


The officers of the mechanical department of the Division 
of Operation have been removed from the Interstate Com- 
merce building to larger quarters on the northwest corner of 
Seventeenth street and Pennsylvania avenue. 
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The Virginian Mallet Locomotives 
HE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CoMPANY has recently de- 
livered to the Virginian Railway 10 Mallet locomotives 
which are the heaviest locomotives ever built and, when 
: working simple, the most powerful. These engines weigh 
: 684,000 lb., of which 617,000 lb. is carried on the drivers. 
The total weight of engine and tender is 898,300 lb. They 
: have a tractive power of 147,200 lb. working compound, and 
s 176,600 lb. working simple. The weight including the ten- 
, der is greater than that of the Triplex locomotives and the 
e tractive effort, working simple, is some 10,000 lb. greater. 
: These engines will operate over a grade of 2.07 per cent and 
. have been built to increase the traffic density over an im- 
. = portant single track section onthe Virginian Railway. They 
d & are to be operated in pairs in pusher service with a 2-8-8-2 
to os Mallet engine at the head of the train, the three locomotives 
mn © being able to handle a train of 5,850 tons. A’more complete 
on S description of these locomotives will be published in a later 
: 8 issue. 
) 
of 3 ” 
=: 1.C.C. Report on Ivanhoe Collision 
the s 
* = HE REPORT of W. P. Borland, chief of the Bureau of 
= E Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission, cover- 
< ing the investigation of the rear collision of west- 
= bound trains which occurred on the Michigan Central at 
a Ivanhoe, Ind., on June 22, 1918, at 3:55 a. m., has been 
ip- 2 made public. This collision, reported in the Railway Age, 
the § June 28, page 1570, resulted in the death of 67 Passengers 
ry- ‘6 and 1 employee, and the injury of 127 passengers. The in- 
sco & vestigation was made in conjunction with the Indiana Pub- 
slic > lic Service Commission. The line is double track and this 
ta- 2 division is completely equipped with automatic block signals, 
ate *, normal clear. The line is straight for about 3,480 ft. ap- 
£&  proaching the point of accident, which was 990 ft. east of the 
und * westbound home signal at Ivanhoe interlocking. The grade 
in "3 is level, or very slightly descending for about half a mile. 
em- 7 The trains involved were westbound extra 7826, with a 
& part of the Hagenbeck-Wallace circus, and westbound extra 
. S 8485, a train of empty passenger cars, No. 8485 running 
ae @ into No. 7826. The circus train consisted of 7 stock cars, 
i. gj 14 flat cars, 4 sleeping cars and a caboose, all except the 
ying = caboose being the property of the circus company. The 
918, ‘> killed were nearly all in the sleeping cars, which took fire at 
in- ‘once. 
uly, z z The testimony, as summarized in the report, shows the 
per = 9 facts substantially as already reported. The signal system 
with a 3 was working properly and the marker lights were burning 
per > » properly on the circus train. Extra trains are permitted to 
was © run ahead of superior trains without orders until instructed 
% by signal or message to take siding. On double track extra 
tion = trains do not carry classification signals, nor is it necessary 
» for them to clear the time of regular trains; they are governed 
wins Nei & by the automatic signals. If delayed the conductor must 
ntral Hs communicate with the despatcher, and in the absence of 
— oe | instructions must protect his train and clear the main. track 
— > | as soon as possible. 
gent, 
Ouis, ; Statement of Engineman Sargent 
<i C At the time of the investigation engineman Sargent of 
‘el @ Extra 8485, being under arrest, and on advice of his counsel, 
nue refused to testify, but in his report to the officers of the 
; railroad company he made the following statement: “I was 
e. called shortly after 8 p. m. June 21, for duty at 10:15 
vision i p. m., on deadhead equipment west, engine 8485, and left 
Com- \ Kalamazoo at 10:55 p. m. Had been up since.5 a. m. June 
ner of 21 deadheading from my home in Jackson, on train No. 41, 
and had had little or no sleep during the day. Before going out 
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I had eaten a couple of heavy meals, realizing that I would 
not get anything more to eat until some time the next morn- 
ing. Leaving Kalamazoo, I followed a freight train to the 
M. C. yards and stopped at a signal near Center St. I 
got a proceed signal from someone on the ground, pulled 
up to Michigan City, and stopped at the stand pipe to take 
water. While following this freight train we stopped first 
between Dowagiac and Pokagon, because of the signal in the 
danger position. I stopped again at Pokagon and Niles for 
the same reason, as this freight train was ahead. Leaving 
Michigan City I had a clear track to East Gary and there 
caught the block of the train ahead, and reduced speed, but 
did not have to stop as the block cleared before I reached it. 
I reduced speed going through Gary, to comply with the rules, 
and saw no more signals at caution or danger until ap- 
proaching the curve east of Ivanhoe, where I found the 
second signal east of where the wreck occurred at caution. 
I was going about 25 miles an hour at this point, but did 
not reduce speed as I expected that the next signal would 
probably clear before I got to it, or that I would see it, if at 
danger, in time to stop. The wind was blowing very hard 
into the cab on my side and I closed the window, which 
made the inside of the cab more comfortable. Before reach- 
ing the next signal I dozed, because of the heat of the cab, 
and missed it. Not realizing what had happened to me 
until within 75 to 90 ft., I awoke suddenly and saw the 
tail lights showing red on a train directly ahead of me. 
Not realizing that the rear end of this train was so close, I 
started to make a service application, but before completing 
it I placed the brake valve handle into the emergency posi- 
tion. We struck almost instantly after making the brake 
application. * * * I looked to see where the fireman 
was, and saw he was running towards the gangway. * * * 
I have been in the service of the Michigan Central for ap- 
proximately 28 or 29 years, the last 16 of which I have been 
continuously employed as an engineman. I am in perfect 
physical condition as well as mental condition and have had 
no illness within 25 or 30 years requiring the service of a 
doctor. The accident was due solely to the fact that I acci- 
dentally fell asleep and I had no intent to injure any person, 
nor was same done with malice, but solely through an acci- 
dent, as aforesaid.” 

Fireman Klauss of Extra 8485 was also under arrest and 
refused to testify or make a statement. 


Findings of the Inspector 


In its conclusion the report says: “This accident was 
caused by engineman Sargent being asleep, and, from this 
cause, failing to observe the stop indication of automatic 
signal 2,581 and the warnings of the flagman of the circus 
train, and to be governed by them. In the absence of any 
statement from Fireman Klauss, or of any testimony as to 
his actions immediately preceding the accident, it is im- 
possible to form any conclusion as to whether or not he 
contributed in any way to the cause of the accident. The 
interval between the time when the circus train stopped and 
the time of the collision was very short. It appears from 
the investigation that the flagman started back immediately 
and made a diligent effort to get back far enough to properly 
protect his train. 

“This collision is another example of that class of acci- 
dents which a modern system of signaling is powerless to 
prevent. It has been repeatedly pointed out in reports of other 
accidents investigated by this Bureau that the only known 
way to guard against such accidents is the use of some form 
of automatic device which will assume control of the train 
whenever the engineman fails to obey the stop indication 
of a signal. * * * Everything was favorable for the 
second train to stop except the one failure that no signal 
system can guard against, namely, the failure of the man. 
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“Since July, 1911, when this Bureau began the investiga- 
tion of accidents it has reported on 50 accidents, or approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total number of accidents investi- 
gated, resulting in the death of 270 persons and injuries to 
1,405 others, in which the primary cause was the disregard of 
signal indications. In a number of these investigations it 
has been shown that the best signal systems, installed accord- 
ing to the latest engineering knowledge on the subject and 
maintained to a very high standard, will not prevent accidents. 
Employees of the highest class with long records for faith- 
ful performance of their every duty have failed at a critical 
time. * * * With such a list of accidents, to refer only 
to the more recent ones, as Tyrone, Milford, Amherst, Brad- 
ford, Mount Union and North Vernon, all occurring on roads 
where modern signaling is in use, the lesson of the urgent 
need of some further safeguard cannot be overlooked. It 
is for this purpose that the automatic stop has been devised 
and devices of this kind have now been sufficiently developed 
to warrant service trials on an extensive scale. In this con- 


_ nection it is noted that ordinary locations of automatic signals 


will permit a much closer spacing of trains than will give a 
flagman time to get back a sufficient distance to protect his 
train; and under such conditions, protection by flag cannot 
be relied upon if for any reason an engineman disregards 
a stop signal indication. * * * The conditions which 
contributed to this accident frequently exist. and * * * 
they demonstrate that under such circumstances the flagging 
rule can be relied upon to furnish but little if any additional 
protection. While it is true that automatic train control 
devices cannot be expected to perform all their functions 
with 100 per cent efficiency in the early stages of their de- 
velopment, they cannot be perfected unless put into use on 
more than an experimental scale and the weak points worked 
out through actual operation, as has been the case with other 
signal devices. It is the duty of railroads to surround their 
passengers with every known safeguard, even though some 
of the devices may be called wpon to act very infrequently. 

“The cars on the circus train (of wood), were lighted by 
oil lanterns hung in the center of the car and no other lights 
were permitted. * * * Had the cars been of steel con- 
struction they would not have burned and the number of 
lives lost would have been far less. Even reinforced sills 
would have resisted to a considerable extent the crushing 
force of the collision and would have enabled many of the 
injured to have been removed after the fire started. * * * 
The exact cause of the fire could not be ascertained, but it 
probably originated from the lanterns in the cars and the oil 
headlight. , The head end of the engine was not broken open 
nor was the ashpan or firebox damaged in such a way as 
to spill live coals. 

“Engineman Sargent was first employed as a switch fire- 
man in 1890, and had a good record up to 1910, when he 
was discharged for running past a block signal in the stop 
position and colliding with the rear of the preceding train. 
After about two years he was reinstated on December 30, 
1911, and has had a clear record since that time. Fireman 
Klauss, of train 8485, was employed in October, 1917, and 
was making his tenth trip on the main line. None of the 
employees had been on duty for excessive periods.” 


The school for ticket sellers, established by the Railroad 
Administration in Chicago, was opened on October 1. It 
is in the Edison building, and instruction is given to fit pupils 
for positions as accountants and attendants at information 
bureaus as well as for ticket selling proper. The school is 
designed particularly for the instruction of women, and the 
course extends through eight weeks. During this time 
students will be paid at the rate of $35 a month. The man- 
ager is W. H. Abel, assistant general passenger agent of 
the Chicago & Alton. 
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What the Future Holds in Store for the Railroads 


Two Views on Effect of Federal Control on Securities and 
Fate of Carriers After War 


N ADDRESSES before the American Bankers’ Association at 
Chicago on September 24, Samuel Untermyer, repre- 
sentative of railroad security holders in their contract 

negotiations with the government, and Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
presented divergent views on the effect of federal control on 
railroad securities and the probable final solution of the trans- 
portation problem in this country. Brief abstracts of por- 
tions of their speeches were published in the Railway Age of 
September 27. 

With reference to the future of securities, Mr. Untermyer 
took a rather pessimistic view and expressed the opinion that, 
under the present form of contract, dividends would probably 
be materially diminished or entirely discontinued, and pre- 
dicted that if the railroads are returned to their owners at the 
conclusion of the war, they will be burdened with onerous 
charges for additions and betterments authorized by the gov- 
ernment, and bereft of much business which it took years 
of private operation to create. He believed that the only re- 
maining alternative for security holders was government 
ownership at a fair price. Mr. Sisson, on the other hand, 
took a more optimistic view of the future of securities and 
went on record as unalterably opposed to government owner- 
ship. He believed that a more satisfactory solution of the 
railway problem would be one which would retain all of the 
advantages of co-ordination and also of individual ownership. 

Mr. Untermyer’s remarks were in part as follows: 


Railroad Credit Doomed Under Private Ownership 


The probable operating and financial conditions of the 
roads at the end of federal control are, of course, the chief 
concerns of those interested in them, vastly more important 
to them than the amount of compensation payable during the 
uncertain tenure of federal control * * * That the 
roads that are continued in operation will be in at least as 
good physical condition as when taken over, to the extent to 
which they are not dismembered, except as to the business 
that is diverted from them, may, I think, be reasonably as- 
sumed. The danger is rather that many of them will be in 
better condition and with moré equipment, better roadbed and 
heavier rails than they can afford and better than their 
normal requirements demand. 

These improved conditions will be largely represented by 
charges against their properties that they may be unable to 
meet. Added to these burdens will be the expenditures that 
may be made for their account for additions, extensions, 
equipment, etc., for war and other purposes for which it may 
eventually be determined that they are not liable. But mean- 
time the obligations have been fastened upon them whilst it 
may take years of litigation for them judicially to establish 
the negative proposition that they are not liable for them, 
the burden of establishing which is placed upon them. If 
they fail successfully to carry that burden they must take 
and pay for these additions and extensions on the basis of 
their cost to the government at inflated prices. 

It would seem as though in most cases this would destroy 
their credit and render them unable to finance these onerous 
requirements. If the systems of transportation are unified 
and co-ordinated, parallel and competing lines discontinued 
or diverted into other channels, new connections and other 
changes made that will unquestionably result in greater 
efficiency and economy in the operation of all the systems 
taken as an entirety, some roads will benefit whilst others will 
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be virtually destroyed. Even of-those that are benefited the 
burdens may be too great to carry. I can see little hope for 
most of them except through federal ownership on almost any 
terms that the government may impose. * * * 


Basis of Compensation to Owners 


How are the security holders of the railroads likely to 
fare under government ownership in the light of this con- 
tract? * * * Here again the entire field of conjecture 
is open but there are signposts along the road. * * * 
Not only will the government be able to return the properties 
bereft of their chief element of value and be furnished the 
basis for valuing them for the purpose of acquisition on that 
quasi-confiscatory basis, but far more serious in its results 
may be the valuation placed upon the tangible assets in the 
light of these provisions. 

It may well be doubted that the courts would hold that as 
to properties the operations of which have been abandoned, 
the rails, yards, shops, stations, roundhouses, elevators, ware- 
houses, etc., would be valued at their scrap value, and yet 
this is not beyond the range of possibility having regard to 
the fact that the carriers that have signed the contract have 
thereby agreed to such abandonment and have given express 
permission for their return in that condition. It was largely 
in order to avoid that construction that a persistent effort was 
made to safeguard against such a contingency, the result 
of which is embodied in the document but in a somewhat 
equivocal form that is far from satisfactory. 

Assuming that the peril from this source has been over- 
come and that the properties will be justly valued, the next 
question that occurs to the present and future investor is as 
to the basis and method of compensation that will in that 
event be adopted. Here we have something of a premonition 
as to the attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission if, 
as is probable, the valuation is placed under its jurisdiction. 
* %* * Certain principles have been tentatively an- 
nounced by the commission which, if adhered 't6 and upheld 
by the courts, will seriously impair property values as at 
present understood, but I do not believe that they will be 
sustained. * * * Suffice it to say that if the views of the 
commission as to values and elements of valye as there an- 
nounced are adopted in the acquisition of the roads the re- 
covery may be limited mainly to replacement cost, which does 
not begin to represent the present cost of acquisition. 


Proposed Plan for Purchase of Roads 


Having ascertained the basis of compensation, in what 
way is the government likely to offer to pay for the prop- 
erties? To pay outright in cash would seem impracticable 
in view of our financial condition at the end of the war, 
nor would it be necessary or profitable to either party. The 
most logical and probable method would seem to be to guar- 
antee interest and dividends on outstanding securities to an 
amount that would yield a reasonable rate of return on the 
values of the properties, or for the government to issue in 
exchange its own long term securities at rates of interest that 
would give to them a par value having regard to their greater 
market and intrinsic value as government obligations. 

If, for instance, a high class four per cent railroad bond 
normally sells at 90, a long term government bond or 
guarantee at 2% per cent should under peace conditions have 
an equal value. If a stock paying 6 per cent and earning an 
average of twice that amount over a long series of years 
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has commanded an average price of par, shareholders would 
doubtless be willing to accept a 4 per cent or even a 3 per 
cent government obligation as an equivalent in market value. 
There should be no difficulty in carrying out such a plan as 
to the prosperous road. It would be fair to the security 
holders and highly profitable to the government. If a road 
has been paying, say, 4 per cent on $50,000,000 bonds and 
earning and paying 6 per cent on an equal amount of stock, 
or $5,000,000 in all, and the government would guarantee 
2% per cent on the bonds and 4 per cent on the stock, the 
annual charge to the government would be $3,500,000, leav- 
ing it an annual profit of $1,500,000 or equal to a profit of 
30 per cent, and the securities would have at least as great 
a market value as those of the company paying the higher 
rates. I am assuming that the value of the properties is 
fairly represented by the outstanding securities inasmuch as 
rates are supposed to be based upon a fair return on capital 
investment. 

The difficulties will be encountered when it comes to 
fixing values on properties representing capital investment 
that are out of proportion to their net operating revenues. 
Will their compensation be regulated by the investment or 
the returns? Probably by a combination of both elements. 
Whatever the result, they could also be compensated by gov- 
ernment guarantees equivalent to a return on whatever is 
found to be the selling or condemnation value. 

In any event even if the government pays generously for 
the properties its net revenues will be greatly augmented by 
reason of the greater value of the low interest bearing securi- 
ties it may issue by way of payment or guarantee on acquir- 
ing the properties. If ten billion dollars par value of 
securities of privately owned roads now yielding an average 
return of $400,000,000 per year have a market value of, say, 
five billion dollars, would not six billions of these securities 
with a government guarantee of 314 per cent have an equal 
or greater aggregate value? Assuming a continuation of the 
same net operating revenues this would leave to the govern- 
ment a net profit of $190,000,000 per year. 

There is no occasion for driving an oppressive bargain 
with the security holders. Assuming that a fair price is 
paid, sufficient to maintain at least the present market values 
of the securities, the savings in interest and dividends by 
reason of the lower rate required to command the same 
market price would alone constitute a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay for the roads in from 30 to 40 years without a dollar 
of actual cost or outlay to the government, and this without 
taking into account the vast economies from operations made 
possible through unification of the systems. * * * 

Government ownership at a fair price will be far more 
advantageous for the government and infinitely better and 
vastly more just to the security holders than federal control 
under the conditions of this contract. * * * 

Mr. Sisson said in part: 


Proposed Solution of Railroad Problem 


A regional railroad system based on natural traffic di- 
visions would meet the tests of economic operation and of 
economic utilization of railway capital. In the develop- 
ment of such a system we should be able to retain 
all the advantages that come from individual ownership 
and operation, to retain the advantages that would 
come from co-ordination of railway facilities under govern- 
ment ownership and operation, and at the same time avoid 
the evils that would undoubtedly develop from either govern- 
ment ownership, or a continuation of the old competitive 
system. It would lay a sound basis for the development of 
a wholesome territorial competition in industry, supervised by 
regional commissions acting as regulating bodies under one 
central commission. 

It should be planned to have the ownership of these com- 
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panies under federal incorporation rest in the hands of in- 
dividual holders who at the time of transfer would represent 
the owners of the existing railway system. In taking over 
existing securities of the railways, and in consolidating them 
with the regional system, a broad viewpoint of value based 
on fair, average market prices should be taken. In any plan 
of reconstructing our railways it must be assumed that the 
rights and equities of the present holder of railway securities 
will be recognized. In effecting the exchange of securities 
a government commission should take cognizance of these 
claims and make proper adjustments. Some plan providing 
for guaranteed dividends and a profit-sharing arrangement 
with the government above the guarantee, together with gov- 
ernment representation on directorates would cement publi: 
and private interests in this consolidated enterprise. 

Insofar as the regional road would lead to an economic 
use of capital and thereby eliminate the wastes under the 
competitive system, the equity back of the various railroad 
securities should increase over a period of time. The de- 
velopment of a rate structure for each regional railroad on 
the basis that rates should be high enough to assure th 
proper standard of service, should improve the earning posi- 
tion of the road. * * * 


Factors Which Will Affect Railway Credit 


If it proves impossible-to reduce labor costs on the return 
of peace, particularly when the time is reached, as it must 
be reached, for an efficient economic readjustment and the 
consequent reductions in operating revenues, the position of 
the railway security holder would not be satisfactory if the 
roads are returned to their competitive conditions. Their 
future would be dependent entirely upon the breadth and 
courage shown by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the state commissions in so adjusting rates from time to 
time as to show a fair return and adequate protection to the 
security holder. * * * 

Economic factors entirely outside the field of transporta- 
tion, of course, will also affect railroad security values in the 
future and must be reckoned with. The higher cost of living, 
the depreciated purchasing power of the dollar, the level of 
interest rates, and the increasing burdens of taxation will all 
tend to emphasize the desirability and perhaps the necessity 
for higher yields. This situation would seem to indicate a 
greater demand for junior securities and second-rate bonds, 
and a consequently lesser demand for the higher grade 
issues. Higher values for the former, and lower values for 
the latter would then follow, because with the government's 
guarantee to assure interest payments, the quality of the se- 
curity behind the obligation wili temporarily not seem so 
important as before. * * * 

Under the govérnment’s contract dividends are left subject 
to some uncertainty in the right of the director general to 
order the roads to expend money from their compensation, if 
they cannot get it from other sources, to pay for improvements 
or maintenance in excess of what they have spent. * * * 
The government’s attitude towards the security holders as 
evidenced in its administration of their properties will affect 
the public attitude toward railroad security values. If there 
is an evident desire to protect these values and to safeguard 
the properties upon which they are based, so that publi: 
fidence is inspired, sustained and possibly appreciated values 
may be anticipated. 

Railway financing has been practically at a standstill this 
year and pressing obligations have been met with advances 
by the government, which from April 1 to September 1 
amounted to $241,000,000, together with various short term 
note issues. 

If the practice of financing by the issue of short term or 
demand notes is continued, instability of the railroad financial 
structure must result even though payment of the notes is 
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not demanded during federal control. The situation result- 
ing from the accumulation of .a vast floating, or short. term, 
debt maturing at the end of federal control, thereafter, would 
be dangerous. Even if long term mortgage bonds are ulti- 
mately accepted by the director general for these expenditures, 
that would only serve to perpetuate and exaggerate the al- 
ready excessive proportion of debt in the railroad financial 
structure. 

A further feature in the situation is the fact that these ex- 
penditures represent capitalization by debt of heavy ex- 
penditures at war prices. The standard contract expressly 
forbids the carriers to make any claim for loss at the end of 
federal control on account of these high prices. This would 
be relieved if the director general would authorize very 
liberal depreciation charges to operating expenses during 
federal control so as to amortize the excess cost or at least the 
greater part of it before the roads are turned back to their 
owners. The propriety of such charges is recognized by the 
government in computing costs under munition and other 
contracts and in figuring war taxes. 

Still other important factors will enter into the future of 
the railroads. The shippers of the country must determine 
whether they will continue to be “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” Their long continued fight against fair rates was 
largely instrumental in bringing the railroads to the situation 
they faced last winter. * * * 

Will labor be satisfied with its fair share of the railroad 
dollar, or will labor, by organized power, make private 
ownership impossible, and compel the government to keep 
open these arteries of commerce ? 

It seems very certain that there must be either a radical 
change in the public attitude toward the railroads, a change 
which will invite the confidence of investors and make pos- 
sible the efficient and proper operation under private owner- 
ship and direction, or there must be continued government 
interference. * * * 


Basis of Value In the Event of Federal Ownership 


If government ownership is inevitable, then the basis of 
value upon which this ownership is effected becomes of 
major importance. There are many ways in which this might 
be effected. Instead of absorbing the entire 17 billions of 
dollars of railroad securities the government might be satis- 
fied to leave the bonds outstanding in private hands, and 
merely absorb the stock. If the government should be dis- 
posed to allow the owners of the railroads a compensation 
based on a fair capitalization of their estimated rental value 
of approximately $950,000,000 a year, security owners would 
receive a fair return for their holdings. * * * 

If the government buy the roads, the fact must be faced 
that decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
dicate that its estimates would deprive the companies of 
many elements of value which they believe rightfully belong 
to them in any exchange. The contention has been made 
before the commission that no allowance should be made for 
the important element of good-will, for appreciation in real 
estate values, or even for investments made out of earnings. 
The importance of this last mentioned item may be realized, 
when the fact is borne in mind that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road alone has put back into its properties more than 
$200,000,000 out of earnings, representing actual invested 
value. * * * 

In facing these contingencies the fact should ever be borne 
in mind that in no country has government ownership of 
railroads been successful, with the single, possible, excep- 
tion of Germany, where under military rule it has achieved 
some degree of efficiency; yet not even there has it produced 
any marked improvement in initiative or progress in methods 
such as have marked private ownership. The railroads of 
the United States have served their public at the lowest cost, 
the lowest capitalization, and with the greatest efficiency of 
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any railroads in the world. There has been nothing what- 
ever in our experience with public ownership in this coun- 
try to justify the assumption that it can be profitably as- 
sumed under normal conditions in the field of transporta- 
tion. 


Tonnage Rating of the 
Standard Locomotives* 
By H. S. Vincent 


HE VERY COMPLETE REPORT on Train Resistance and 
Tonnage Rating presented to the Master Mechanics’ 
convention in 1914 summarizes the many conditions 

which influence the hauling capacity of a locomotive as well 
as the variety of methods in vogue among the railroads for 
determining the proper rating. It is evident that there are 
many factors such as track maintenance, operating condi- 
tions, loading ratio, etc., which preclude the adoption of a 
standard method of rating applicable to all roads. There is, 
however, one important factor in rating locomotives in which 
present practice varies through wide limits and which would 
appear to be easily capable of standardization; this is the 
frictional resistance-of cars. 

The construction of freight cars and trucks is so stand- 
ardized, that assuming the same degree of maintenance and 
lubrication there should be no difference in the frictional 
resistance for any given capacity. Yet, we find in Table I. 
of the report above mentioned, a variation in car resistance 
of over 40 per cent between the eastern and western divi- 
sions of the same road. It would seem, therefore, very de- 
sirable at this time when the railroads are being furnished 
with a large number of cars of identical design, that some 
concerted effort be made toward the adoption of a standard 
car resistance which would vary only with the capacity of 
the car and the operating speed. 

As a basis for determining the tonnage rating of the stand- 
ardized locomotives now being delivered by the Government 
to the railroads, the writer has prepared a series of charts 
for each of the three types of locomotives? so far built from 
which the maximum hauling capacity in tons of 2,000 lbs. 
can be read directly for any combination of speed and grade 
within the given limits. 

The tractive effort formula used in the calculations is: 


d? L .85 P 
r= —————_ 
Ww 
Where: T = Tractive power. 
d = Diameter of cylinders in inches. 
L = Stroke in inches. 
P = Boiler pressure — lb. per square inch. 
W = Diameter of driving wheels in inches. 


The drawbar pull which varies with the resistance is 
shown on the charts by the inclined parallel lines. On 
straight level track this equals the tractive effort less the 
frictional resistance of engine and tender. In determining 
the latter resistance, the writer has adopted the method pro- 
posed by F. J. Cole, in which the engine and tender resist- 
ance is made up of the following: 

(a) Engine friction or energy required to overcome the 
friction of the driving wheels, pistons, valves, crossheads, 
etc., equal to weight on drivers in tons x 22.2 Ib. 

(b) Resistance of engine and trailing trucks and two- 
thirds of loaded weight of tender assumed to be the same as 
the cars in the train. 

(c) Head air resistance of engine, assumed to be 120 








sq. ft. x .002 V*, in which V = velocity of train in miles 
per hour. 

“Copyright by H. S. Vincent, 1918. 

+Similar charts will be prepared by Mr. Vincent for other standard 
locomotives as they are built and published in the Railway Age with the 


description of them.—Editor. 
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The tonnage curves are based on a frictional car resist- 
ance of four pounds per ton, which is a good average for 
the usual mixed freight trains with varying weights of cars 
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and loading, when the rolling stock and roadbed are well 
Maintained. However, the tonnage can be read from the 
charts for any other car resistance factor or any combination 
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of resistances simply by converting them into terms of grade, locomotiye on a one per cent grade at a speed of 18 m.p.h., 


using the following multipliers: with a mixed train having a frictional car resistance of four 
One pound car resistance = .05 per cent grade. pounds per ton; also with a train of 50 tons loaded coal 
One degree curve uncompensated — .04 per cent grade. cars, having a resistance of three pounds per ton. 
For example: Find the tonnage of the light Mikado From Fig. 1 at the intersection of the ordinate for one 
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per cent grade with the drawbar pull curve marked, 18 
m.p.h., we find the radial curve reading 1,500 tons. e 

For the train having 50 ton cars with three pound resist- 
ance, we select the ordinate equal to 1—[(4—3) x .05] = 
.95 per cent grade, which at its intersection with curve for 
18 m.p.h., reads 1,575 tons approximately. 

Taking the same example and combining the grade with 
an eight degree uncompensated curve, we have for the mixed 
train, an equivalent grade of 1 + (8 x .04) = 1.32 per 
cent, which at 18 m.p.h. gives a rating of about 1,130 tons, 
and for the train with uniform loads we have an equivalent 
grade of 1 + (8 x .04) — (1 x .05) = 1.27 per cent, 
which at 18 m.p.h. gives a rating of approximately 1,180 
tons. . 

For Passenger and Express Service—To avoid confusion, 
the charts have been based on a frictional resistance of four 
pounds per ton, although in every case adjustment must be 
made for a greater resistance due to increased frictional re- 
sistance of passenger cars. For example: Find the ton- 





TaBLe I—FricrionaL RESISTANCE OF FREIGHT CARS 
Speeds 5 to 30 M. P. H. 


Weight in tons Resistance (Lb. per ton) 
A A 








*\ or = 

Loaded Empty Loaded Empty 
15 6 6.40 10.30 
20 7.8 5.91 9.60 
25 9.5 5.44 9.05 
30 12.1 5.07 8.45 
35 12.6 4.74 8.05 
40 14.0 4.40 7.65 
45 15.3 4.18 7.26 
50 16.5 3.90 6.85 
55 17.6 3.65 6.50 
60 18.6 3.43 6.26 
65 19.5 3.24 6.00 
7 20.3 3.07 5.82 
75 21.0 2.90 5.63 





nage which can be hauled by the heavy Mikado in passenger 
service on 0.5 per cent grade combined with six degree curve 
at 40 m.p.h. 

From Table III we find the resistance for passenger 
coaches at 40 m.p.h. is 6.65 lb. per ton. The equivalent 
grade is then: 

5 + (6 x .04) + (2.65 x .05) = .8725 per cent. 

From Fig. 2 at the intersection of the ordinate for .8725 





TasBLe II—FrictionaL RESISTANCE OF FREIGHT Cars 
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per cent grade with the drawbar pull curve for 40 m.p.h. 
we find a rating of approximately 730 tons. 

The maximum tonnage as given on the charts is that 
which the engine can start on a level straight track, assuming 
a Starting resistance of 12 lb. per ton for freight trains. 

The minimum speed shown on the charts is that equiva- 
lent to 250 ft. piston speed per minute, the highest speed at 
which the locomotive will develop its maximum drawbar 
pull. 

Table I gives the resistance in pounds per ton for varying 
weights of freight cars; this covers speeds from 5 to 30 
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m.p.h. and is based on the assumption that the resistance is 
constant between these limits. 

Table II is taken from Bulletin No. 43 of the University 
of Illinois, and represents tests by Prof. Edward C. Schmidt 
under actual service conditions. It will be observed that in 
this table the resistance per ton increases with the speed, and 
inversely, as the weight of the cars. 

Table III gives the resistance for passenger cars at vary- 





Taste IJI—FrictionaL RESISTANCE OF PASSENGER CARS 


Speed, Resistance, Speed, Resistance, 
M. P. B. Lb. per ton M. P. Hi. Lb. per ton 
5 5.89 42.5 6.90 
7.5 5.60 45 7.20 
10 5.51 47.5 7.39 
12.5 5.42 50 7.85 
15 5.42 52.5 8.30 
17.5 5.42 55 8.65 
20 5.46 57.5 9.03 
22.5 5.48 60 9.45 
25 5.60 62.5 9.95 
25 5.70 65 10.42 
30 5.85 67.5 10.95 
A A 5.95 70 11.45 
35 6.20 72.5 12.00 
37.5 6.40 75 12.60 
40 6.65 77.5 13.20 

80 13.85 





ing speeds. The data for this table, as well as Table I, is 
taken from Bulletin No. 1001, issued by the American Loco- 
motive Company. 

No allowance has been made for weather or temperature 
conditions or for drop in boiler pressure. In rating the loco- 
motive a fixed percentage should be deducted from the maxi- 
mum hauling capacity as given in these charts to suit local 
conditions. 


The Bridge and Building Convention 


HE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Amer- 
T ican Railway Bridge and Building Association will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on October 15-17, 
inclusive. The convention will be largely in the nature of 
a war council to discuss the problems now confronting the 

bridge and building departments. 
The program is as follows: 
TuEsDAY MORNING 


10:00—Convention called to order. 
Opening Business and Reports of Officers and Standing Committees. 
11:00—Report of Committee on Water Supply, (a) Wooden tanks, (b) 
Sources of supply. : 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


:00—Report of Committee on Repairing and Strengthening Old Masonry. 

:00—Paper, Carrying Pridges Over, by C. F. Loweth, chief engineer, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

:00—Report of Committee on Use of Concrete. 

:45—Report of Committee on Shipping Company Material Economically. 


Ww bo 


aS 


TuEsDAY EvENING 
Meving Pictures of Recent Bridge Erection Work. 
WEDNESDAY MorNING 
9:30—Roundtable Discussion of Labor Conditions. 
10:00—How the Bridge and Building Man Can Aid in Winning the War, by 
R. H. Aishton, Regional Director, Northwestern Region, 
10:45—Report of Committee on Small versus Large Gangs for Maintenance 
Work. 
11:30--Report of Committee on Labor Saving Equipment. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00—-Address by W. H. Finley, President, Chicago & North Western. 
3:00—-Report of Committee on Bridge Floors. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Association War Dinner. 
TuHurRsDAY MorNING 


9:30—Parers and Discussion on the Material Problem, Unfinished and New 
Business. 
Election of Officers and Selection of Location for next Convention. 


TuHurRsDAY AFTERNOON 
Trip to plant of Universal Portland Cement Company, at Buffington, 
Ind. 


You Must Buy Bonds to Your Limit. 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


UBLICATION OF CHANGES IN PASSENGER TRAIN SCHED- 
P ULES.—The Southwestern regional director outlines 

methods to be followed for giving the public advange 
information concerning timetable changes. Printed notices 
of the effective date of all changes will be posted at stations 
on railroads or branches where changes will occur ten days 
before they became effective. In addition, all important 
changes of train schedules, giving the time at terminals, in- 
termediate principal cities and junction points, and at the 
principal cities on connecting lines, will be announced in 
paid advertisements in newspapers on the lines affected. In 
daily’ newspapers, the first insertion will be made for ten 
days, the second for five days, and the third one day before 
the scheduled change becomes effective. Notices in weekly 
or semi-weekly papers will be inserted in issues published 
within a period of ten days prior to the date the schedule 
becomes effective. Standard forms to be followed in making 
these announcements are attached to the orders. 

Salary Increases to Subordinate Officials—The North- 
western regional director answers questions raised in con- 
nection with the pay of supervisory officials. There was 
some doubt in the minds of railroad officers whether assist- 
ant yard masters were to be paid for time in excess of eight 
hours per day at pro rata rates, or whether eight hours’ com- 
pensation was to cover the total wages establishing a fixed 
basis per day or per month. On this point the regional di- 
rector announces that they will be paid on an hourly basis 
for the actual hours worked, including the meal period, with 
a minimum compensation of eight hours per day. There 
was also some doubt as to the basis of compensating yard- 
mastets at outside points. Where no assistant yardmasters 
are employed, day and night yardmasters at outside points 
will be paid monthly salaries based on day foremen’s rates, 
plus five cents per hour, 10 hours per day, 30 days per 
month, with no overtime. 

Industry Tracks.—The Southwestern regional director 
interprets General Order No. 15 as follows: The track or 
portion of a track on a railroad right-of-way used wholly 
or partly for the purpose of loading freight from and to cars, 
to and from an industry, and not in use as a public delivery 
track is to be regarded as an industry track and the cost of 
maintaining it will be borne by the industry. If, however, 
the track is used also for passing cars to and from other 
industries or other tracks of the carrier, the expense will be 
apportioned between the railroad and the industry or indus- 
tries affected. A percentage division of the expense may be 
adopted by agreement if it will produce substantially the 
same results as the division of the expense in proportion to 
the amount of use of the track. With regard to the building 
of the new industry tracks, if traffic is not sufficient to war- 
rant the railroad paying the expense of its construction, it 
is felt that the track should not be built at all. 

Re-routing Freight in Transit—The Northwestern re- 
gional director has issued instructions to govern the diversion 
enroute of carload freight to direct routes, or because of the 
embargoes or congestion. A notation is to be made either in 
ink or by rubber stamp on all waybills stating that the 
routing has been changed by the direction of the regional 
director, signed by the agent, and indicating the point at 
which the routing was changed. In addition a postal card, 
a standard form of which is included in the circular, will be 
sent by the agent to the consignee advising him of the di- 
version and the new route which his car will take. On the 
arrival at destination of shipments, the agent of the line by 
which the shipment was originally routed, as indicated on 
the waybill, will also be notified of the diversion. 

Ticket Forms.—The Northwestern and Southwestern re- 
gional directors order the use of the following form of head- 
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ing in printing new forms of local and interline tickets, 
ductors’ cash fare receipts and baggage checks. 


con- 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads 
North & South Railroad 


This heading will appear on the contract part of all 
tickets, but shall not be inserted on the agents’ stub nor in 
the going portion of round trip local tickets, nor on agents’ 
stub and coupons of interline tickets. On baggage checks 
the heading will be placed on strap or string check, and pas- 
sengers’ duplicate. The heading is to be used only until 
the Inter-Regional Committee for the Simplification of 
Ticket Forms issues its report. 

Supply of Cars for Government Hay.—The Northwestern 
regional director announces that effective September 25, the 
Chicago office of the Inland Traffic Service of the War De- 
partment will handle all orders for cars to be loaded with 
hay and straw for government accounts. Orders for cars 
required in this service will be placed by that office direct 
with the railroad. A copy of the form of car order to be 
used is attached to the circular. Shipments of government 
hay and straw have been falling below the daily require- 
ments of the various army camps, and to correct this situa- 
tion the car supply available for such shipments will be 
given preference over non-government orders for cars. 

Free Transportation to Express Company Officers and 
Employees.—The Southwestern regional director announces 
that officers and employees of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company will be granted free transportation only 
when traveling in the interest of or upon the business of the 
express company. The principal officers of the express com- 
pany, however, will have railroad passes in order to enable 
them to travel at their discretion upon business of the com- 
pany. 

Applications for Grain Permits—The Central Western 
and Northwestern regional directors announce that consider- 
able confusion has resulted from authorizing the application 
for permits to move grain to primary markets by either the 
shipper at the point of origin or the consignee at destination. 
Hereafter all applications will be made by the shipper 
only. 

Women as Section Laborers—The Eastern regional di- 
rector advises that the director general is opposed to the use 
of women as section laborers and as truckers in freight de- 
pots and warehouses. He feels that this is not at all proper 
work for women, and that it will not only be viewed with 
disfavor by the public, but that in view of the wages now 
paid for this work it should be possible to secure men, and 
the women should be transferred into some class of service 
suitable to their strength and with proper regard to their 
health. 

Requisition for Cross Ties——The Northwestern regional 
purchasing committee directs that Form P. C. 4, Requisition 
for Cross Ties, and Form P. C. 5. Cross-Tie Situation, 
copies of which are attached to the circular, be used in plac- 
ing all future orders for cross ties with the committee and 
for reporting the present supply of ties and future require- 
ments. 

Stabilization of Live Stock Receipts—The Northwest- 
ern regional director announces that effective October 12, 
live stock shipments to stations in Minnesota will be re- 
ceived at the South St. Paul stock yards on any day except 
during the period from noon Saturday to 3 p. m. Monday 
of each week. This step has been taken to stabilize live 
stock receipts. 

Furloughing Men to Railroad Service—rThe director of 
the Northwestern region announces that an arrangement has 
been made with the adjutant general’s office of the war de- 
partment to grant indefinite furloughs, without pay or allow- 
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ances, to certain skilled, necessary railroad employees who 
are at present in military service in the United States. When 
such furloughs are granted by the war department, enlisted 
men will be directed to report to the employer who requested 
his services. The employer will be required to report to the 
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regional director at the end of each month the status of the 
furloughed man. Standard forms to be filled out in making 
application for the return of an enlisted man and for making 
monthly reports on the character of his work are attached to 
the circular. 


Unification of Terminal Facilities in the West 


Extensive Changes in Operation Introduced to Prevent 
Recurrence of Congestion in Rail Centers 


HE RAILROADS have suffered from a serious epidemic 
T of freight congestion during the past two winters, a 

malady generally originating in the great transportation 
centers from which it radiated rapidly, blocking the further 
movement of traffic until the tracks of the terminals could 
be freed of their accumulations of cars. The fact that 
transportation paralysis results largely from the overcrowd- 
ing of terminals has made the terminal problem a subject of 
intensive study by officers of the Railroad Administration. 
In the West this problem has gotten beyond the investigation 
stage and many changes in terminal operation have already 
been inaugurated. The guiding principle in all these reforms 
has been the unification of the facilities of all the railroads 
and the elimination of all unnecessary duplications of 
service. 

The main end sought, of course, has been to keep the 
tracks clear and thereby facilitate the uninterrupted circula- 
tion of traffic. Efforts in this direction have not been un- 
impeded; on the contrary, grain receipts at western primary 
markets during the past two months have been unprecedented 
in volume. In the two weeks beginning August 5, over 23,000 
carloads of grain were received in Chicago and 19,500,000 
bu. were shipped out, the greatest volume of grain ever 
handled in a similar period in any primary market in the 
world. While the first consideration in terminal unification 
has been to prevent congestion, incidental, but nevertheless 
important, purposes have been to conserve man power and 
effect operating economies. Savings achieved in railroad 
operation in the Chicago switching district during 1918 up to 
September 4, are estimated at $1,084,739 per annum. The 
unification of the Minneapolis-St. Paul terminals has resulted 


in economies equivalent to $472,954 a year; at Omaha an. 


estimated saving of $212,970 a year has been effected; in the 
St. Louis-East St. Louis switching district $437,466; and in 
Duluth and Superior, $126,376. 


Eliminating Duplications in Switching Service 


A brief outline of what has been done in the Chicago 
switching district, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Northwestern regional director, will indicate the character 
of the work which has been done in all the western terminals. 
In general, such direct interchanges between roads as were 
not previously eliminated under private operation, have been 
abolished when the volume of such business has been light 
and this traffic has been taken over by the connecting belt 
lines. For instance, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis now delivers cars to the Belt Railway of Chicago 
at Clearing yard for delivery by the Belt to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Galewood yard. This traffic is 
merged with other business destined to Galewood yard with 
the result that the movement is larger than when the Pan 
Handle made direct deliveries to the St. Paul. Under this 
plan two eight-hour locomotives have been saved by the 
Pan Handle for other service while the Belt has increased 
its use of power to the extent of five engine hours a day. 


The net saving effected by the new arrangement has been, 
therefore, 11 engine hours per day. 

This arrangement has the additional advantage of reduc- 
ing the number of engines on the main line tracks and in the 
receiving line’s yards. 

While direct interchange is still maintained when there 
is sufficient business to give locomotives proper tonnage, the 
performance of this service has been divided between the 
roads involved in such a manner as to eliminate light engine 
mileage. In other words, the delivering engine is given a 
return load by the receiving line. An example of one-line 
switching service is the present arrangement for the handling 
of interchange between the Michigan Central and the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Joliet. Under this plan switching 
is performed exclusively by the Michigan Central, ‘with a 
net saving of eight engine hours per day. 

Another important reform inaugurated in chicago was the es- 
tablishment of one-line switching service at industrial plants. 
For instance, the industries in the East Chicago-Hammond- 
Calumet district are served exclusively by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal and the Indiana Harbor Belt, with 
a resultant saving of 22 engine hours per day. This plan 
gives the line performing the switching a larger number of 
cars to handle, thereby insuring tonnage to the locomotives 
utilized for the service. It reduces interference between 
switch engines from their operating bases to industries, pre- 
vents loss of time by one engine crew waiting until another 
crew has finished its work, and eliminates the necessity of 
separate demurrage checks by the respective roads perform- 
ing switching service when such work is done on a tariff 
basis. While in some cases the plan results in increased car 
haul, the reduction in yard classification expenses on the lines 
which discontinue performing the switching service, exceeds 
the added expenses incurred through increased switch-haul. 

The handling of 1. c. 1. merchandise cars and trap cars 
is also being unified. For instance, traffic of this nature to 
and from industries located on the Chicago Junction is now 
handled exclusively by that road, which makes interchanges 
with other lines at Leavitt street yard. No longer does each 
road go direct to the various industries for this traffic and 
there is a net saving estimated at 56 engine hours per day 
and 453 car miles per day. 


Conserving Man Power 

In addition to inaugurating joint switching as extensively 
as practicable, the Railroad Administration has consolidated 
other facilities and has unified operating organizations when- 
ever this could be done advantageously. Although one of 
the ends sought thereby was a reduction in operating ex- 
penses, a no less important purpose was the conservation of 
man power. Labor is scarce and by eliminating duplications 
of service, employees are made available for other railroad 
work. 

In many instances station forces have been united without 
injury to railroad service. The station forces of the: New 
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York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
at Hobart, Ind., for example, were consolidated with a re- 
sultant net saving of $1,021 per month. The agencies of 
the Grand Trunk and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern at Griffith, 
Ind., have been likewise consolidated with a net saving of 
$450 per month. Car checking, car inspection and demur- 
rage forces have also been unified. The consolidation of car 
checkers at Forest Park was made possible through the 
inauguration of one-line switching service between the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Chicago Terminal, and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. The services of one car checker 
on the latter road were dispensed with. Demurrage forces at 
the Crane Company’s plant at Forty-third street and Kedzie 
avenue, and also in the territory along Forty-ninth street be- 
tween Western avenue and Central Park avenue at industries 
on the Chicago River & Indiana and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, were consolidated with a reduction in forces resulting 
in a net saving of $80 per month. Through the unification 
of car inspection forces of the Chicago & North Western and 
the Belt Railway at Cragin, seven car inspectors were released 
with a net estimated saving of $800 per month. 

A number of freight houses which owed their existence 
purely to competitive conditions were also closed and their 
business taken over by houses of other lines. The Kinzie 
street freight house of the Baltimore & Ohio was closed and 
its team track facilities abolished with a net estimated saving 
of about $1,100 a month. The Erie street and Webster ave- 
nue freight stations of the Erie which were maintained in 
connection with barge service on the Chicago river were also 
closed with a resultant saving estimated at $3,041 per 
month. 

Railroad mechanical facilities have also been unified in 
some instances. The roundhouse facilities of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and the Grand Trunk at Blue Island have been 
consolidated under an arrangement whereby the Grand Trunk 
switch engines working at Blue Island are housed in the 
Indiana Harbor Belt roundhouse instead of returning to 
Hayford. The net saving achieved through this change is 
estimated at seven engine hours per day. Car repair forces at 
the Union Stock yards have also been consolidated. Under 
the plan introduced the Chicago Junction forces make light 
repairs to cars going out over the various lines, relieving other 
lines of the necessity of maintaining their own forces. The 
change has resulted in the release of five car repairs and a net 
estimated saving of $525 per month. 


Keeping Traffic Out of the Chicago Terminals 


A very important change in railroad operation in its effect 
on terminal operation in the Chicago switching district is 
the rerouting of through traffic via the outer belt line, thus 
relieving the tracks of the terminals of a large stream of 
traffic. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul catches east- 
bound traffic at Milwaukee, Wis., consolidates it in train lots, 
and changes the routing there to the extent of specifying de- 
livery to the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and by that road to one 
eastern connection. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy does 
the same thing at Galesburg, Ill., and Savanna, and the 
Chicago & North Western at Clinton, Iowa. The staff of 
the Eastern regional director is considering the introduction 
of the same practice with reference to through west-bound 
traffic. This plan will undoubtedly greatly assist in keeping 
the tracks of the Chicago terminal district clear and at the 
same time will relieve the belt line of the necessity of putting 
the cars through its classification yard for distribution to 
separate eastern connections. 

Another means which is being used effectively to mini- 
mize cross-town switching in Chicago is the control of coal 
deliveries in the terminal district. Through the efforts of the 
supervisor of coal traffic of the Railroad Administration at 
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Chicago, @mine operators served by both the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Illinois Central are sending 
shipments over the road upon which the consignee is 
located. 

The success of this plan is, of course, limited to some extent 
by variations in the respective car supplies of the two lines, 
but when it is possible mine operators are shipping over the 
road that goes direct to the point of final delivery.. In the 
first half of September only 34 cars from joint mines were de- 
livered by the Burlington to the Illinois Central in Chicago, 
as compared with 100 cars so delivered during 10 days in 
June. This comparison, which is typical, indicates that the 
mines are actively co-operating with the railroads in working 
for a reduction in intra-terminal switching. : 

Similar steps have been taken by the terminal manager to 
reduce cross-town switching of grain. As far as possible 
grain is delivered to elevators located on the tracks of the road- 
haul carrier. Such a route is termed “first preference.” 
Other routes are given second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
preference according to the amount of terminal switching 
which they involve. For the guidance of railroads, shippers 
and consignees the terminal manager has prepared a chart 
showing the names of all grain elevators in Chicago with the 
capacity and railroad location of each. In addition, the road 
haul carriers are graded from a standing as a first preference 
route to a sixth preference route, with respect to each ele- 
vator listed. 


Handling the Greatest Grain Movement on Record 


The plan of regulating deliveries to elevators, as above out- 
lined, was recently worked out as a means of assisting the 
railroads in Chicago in handling the greatest grain receipts 
in history. This unprecedented influx of grain commenced 
early in August. The existence of a maximum price on grain 
this year removed all incentive on the part of the farmer to 
hold his products, with the result that grain has been shipped 
direct from the thresher to the primary market. On July 29, 
1918, there were 8,199,000 bu. of grain in Chicago elevators 
as compared with 383,000 bu. on July 30, a year ago. Grain 
was being shipped into Chicago so rapidly that it threatened 
to swamp the terminals. This result was only prevented 
through the closest co-operation between the railroads, rep- 
resented by the terminal manager’s staff, the Grain Corpora- 
tion of the Food Administration, the “To Arrive’? committee 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and the State Grain Inspec- 
tion Department. Members of these organizations consti- 
tuted themselves a committee meeting daily in the office of 
the grain corporation. Every operation that had to do with 
the prompt handling of grain was speeded up and _ in 
consequence the abnormal receipts were disposed of suc- 
cessfully. 

As was previously stated, the greatest volume of grain ever 
received in a primary market during a similar period of time 
arrived in Chicago in the two weeks beginning August 5. 
Likewise the greatest quantity of grain ever shipped from a 
primary market in the world left Chicago in that fortnight. 
On one single day there were as many as 10,500 carloads of 
grain on Chicago tracks, an equivalent of 80 miles of rail- 
road cars. When it is recalled that Chicago in those two weeks 
experienced some of the hottest days in its history, it becomes 
apparent that the movement of this traffic without congestion 
and without placing a single embargo was indeed an unusual 
feat. It was only on September 16, when the amount of grain 
in Chicago elevators had exceeded 29,000,000 bu. as com- 
pared with 3,400,000 bu. in 1917, and there was no prospect 
of any let-up in receipts, that the Car Service Section of the 
Railroad Administration inaugurated a permit system for 
controlling the movement of grain to primary markets, as 
was noted in the Railway Age of September 20. 
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Railroads Well Started on Liberty Loan Campaign 


Indications That All Former Records Will Be Broken; 
Liberty Loan Specials a Big Feature 


HE LiBeERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN had hardly started last 
T Saturday when Director General McAdoo received the 

following telegram from General Manager Wardlaw 
of the Central Vermont: 

“995 out of a total of 1,249 Central Vermont employees 
at St. Albans have subscribed $99,600 to the Fourth Liberty 
Loan. By their response the city of St. Albans has gone 
over the top with 100 per cent of its quota within two min- 
utes after one o’clock this morning.” 

Mr. McAdoo also received the following telegram from 
B. L. Winchell, regional director of the Southern Region: 

“Thinking you would not mind if we started on our Lib- 
erty Loan work a day ahead of the official schedule, I am 
glad to be able to report that I have word that the regional 
director’s office in Atlanta has received subscriptions from 
every one of its employees before closing the office this after- 


noon so that we have one hundred per cent on the lists on 
September 27. Will advise you amount later, but am sure 
you will be more interested in the unanimous response. I 
am communicating this information to all our federal mana- 
gers in the hope that they can duplicate this on every line 
in the region under federal control.” 


Liberty Loan Specials 


One of the features of the Liberty Loan drive this time 
consists of the Liberty Loan Specials. Twenty-four of these 
trains are now moving throughout the country to spread the 
Liberty Loan message to almost every town that is reached 
by a railroad. Each train has an exhibit of American and 
Allied equipment as well as a collection of trophies captured 
from the Germans. The trains are making only a short 
visit in each town, but their coming is being so well adver- 











HE Goverment must borrow 

from the people six billion dol- 
lars for which it gives its obligation 
in the form of Liberty Bonds bear- 
ing interest at 4% per cent. per 
annum. 

The Government needs this 
money to enable our brave army 
and the brave armies of our Allies 
to Keep up the push against the 
Germans now so auspiciously 
begun. 

We cannot lick the Kaiser with- 
out this money and the sooner we 
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get this money and the sooner we 
convert it into the necessary muni- 
tions and supplies for our heroic 
boys, who already have the Huns 
on the run, the sooner will they 
finish the dangerous job we have 
entrusted to them. . 


I earnestly urge every railroad 
officer and employee who loves his 
country to go the limit of his means 
to lend to the Government by pur- 
chasing Liberty Bonds. 


Director General W.G. McAdoo 
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tised that great throngs are greeting them. The work of the 
speakers, returned soldiers, and others on the trains, is prov- 
ing most effective both from the standpoint of enthusiasm 
and subscriptions. In the state of New York no less than 
$2,000,000 in bonds was sold by two trains last Tuesday 
alone. 

The train which is now touring New York state is typical 
of several trains throughout the various reserve districts, not 
only from the point of view of the makeup of the trains, but 
of the successful work they are doing. This train is sched- 
uled to visit 82 small towns in 22 days. It is being greeted 
with the utmost enthusiasm and each town it visits is usually 
prepared to meet it with bands, home guards, and citizen 
committees. Even in smaller places where the train does 
not stop crowds line the sides of the road to cheer the train 
as it goes by. 

The train is made up of a sleeping car, a dining car, a 
baggage car which has been turned into a museum and two 


flat cars upon which are mounted the large trophies. In *~ 


the museum are German machine guns, bomb throwers, 
bomb rifles, flame throwers, bayonets, grenades, trench 
knives, trench periscopes, wearing apparel and lesser odds 
and ends. On the flat cars are cannon captured from the 
Germans by our boys in France. ‘The most conspicuous 
trophy is a long barrelled 122 mm. field piece captured by 
the Americans at Chateau-Thierry. Before the Germans 
abandoned this gun they stuffed the end of the barrel and 
then fired a shell which exploded and mushroomed the end 
of the piece. There are also a 150 mm. field gun, a 140 mm. 
trench mortar and a 240 mm. mortar, as well as some enemy 
airplane bombs which were seized before they had been 
dropped by the German airplanes. In addition to the speak- 
ers, the train has with it two men from Pershing’s army, two 
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representatives of the Foreign Legion, as well as two Cana- 
dians, all six of these soldiers showing the effects of their 
work in the trenches and all with thrilling stories to tell of 
their doings. 

At one town visited Saturday the train’s audience sub- 
scribed $140,000, over one-half of the town’s quota. The 
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An Interested Audience 


next town subscribed $157,000, almost the entire quota, and 
the third town, with $125,000, made up one-third of its 
quota. 


A Bibliography on Winter Railroading 
WW THE MEMORY of last Winter's experience still 


fresh in mind and with a knowledge of the absolute 
necessity for the continuity of railway communication 
under existing circumstances, few subjects are of greater 
importance at the present time than the operation and main- 
tenance of railroads under winter conditions. For this rea- 
son, the list of references to articles on winter service on rail- 
roads, recently issued by the library of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, Washington, D. C., will be of material in- 
terest and unquestioned value to railway men. The scope 
and classification of the matter covered in this bibliography 
is indicated by the following list of subjects: 
Maintenance of way in winter 
General discussion of problems and methods. 
Track protection methods in detail 
Snow fences 
Snow hedges 
Snow sheds 
Miscellaneous methods 
Care of water stations 
Switches 
Yards, terminals, etc. 
Operation of railroads in winter 
General discussions 
“Keeping the line open” during blizzards, floods, ¢: 
Locometive performance under winter conditions 
Thawing frozen cars, etc. 
Snow plows, spreaders, etc. 
Snow fighting on electric roads 
Winter service conditions, Alaska and Canada 
Winter service conditions, European railroads 


The treatment under each subject is chronological so that 
the reader obtains a summarized history of the subject in 
which he is interested. The list covers 53 mimeographed 
sheets and each item is not a mere index of the article, but 
includes a brief synopsis of the matter covered. For in- 
stance, the reference to an article in the Railway Age of 
February 15, 1918, entitled “Pulling the Chicago Terminals 
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Out of the Snow,” occupies nearly an entire sheet. The 
record goes back as far as 1871, and aside from its value in 
giving the busy railroad man a reference to the most valuable 
articles in current publications, this bibliography possesses 
not a little historic interest. For instance, the eight pages 
devoted to snow plows give a vivid idea of the controversies 
occurring in the early days of the development of modern 
snow moving equipment, while an article published in 1871 
in Big Railroading, describing a blockade of the Union Pa- 
cific in the same locality where the blockade occurred in the 
winter of 1916 and 1917, is of especial interest because of the 
rare occasions upon which serious snow troubles have oc- 
curred in that locality. 


Distribution of Overseas Traffic 


HE EXPORTS CONTROL COMMITTEE, appointed June 
T by order of the secretary of war, the secretary of the 

navy and the director general of railroads, has issued 
a zone routing chart to govern the distribution of overseas 
traffic through the various available ports with consideration 
to efficiency and economy in transportation service, both 
inland and ocean, based upon the war traffic burden of the 
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Exception: Southern iron districts may be routed via Texas ports when 
necessary to fili tonnage. 
-Via Gulf range or South Atlantic range. 
D—Via Gulf range, or South Atlantic range, or New. York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Haimpton Roads, or Montreal (through Chicago). 
E—Via Gulf, South Atlantic or Pacific ranges. 
Exceptions: Fresh fruit and fish, and canned fruits' and fish may be 
routed through North Atlantic range. 
F—Via Gulf, South Atlantic or Pacific ranges. 
G—Via Gulf, South Atlantic or Pacific ranges. 
Exception: Fresh fruit and fish, and canned fruits 
routed through North Atlantic range. 
Points circled on boundary lines are neutral as to territories on either 
side. 


and fish may be 


emergencies, shipments should not be routed 
another, nor from a point near a port to a 
the same zone. 


Note—Except in 
via rail from one 
more distant port, 


extreme 
port to 
within 


The ranges of ports referred to are: 
North Atlantic Range— 
Portland, Me., 


South Atlantic 
Wilmington, 


Range— 
Pes} Si 


Boston, Charleston, 
New York, Port Royal, 
Philadelphia, Savannah, 
Baltimore, Brunswick, 
Wilmington, Del., Fernandina, 
Hampton Roads: Jacksonville. 
Norfolk, Gulf Range (East of Miss.)— 
Newport News, New Orleans, 
Portsmouth, Gulfport, 
Pinners Point, Mobile, 
Lamberts Point, Pensacola, 
Sewells Point. Port Tampa, 
Tampa. 
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Zone Routing Chart Governing Distribution of Overseas Traffic Through the Several Ports 


rail carriers, port facilities and emergency requirements. 
The zone boundaries are indicated by the lines on the map 
and the instructions as to the routing from each zone are 
shown below the map, lettered to correspond with the zone 
lettering, as follows: 
A—Via North Atlantic range, or Montreal. 
Exception: F:om territory on and west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line 
freight may be routed via South Atlantic and Gulf ranges, when neces- 
sary to fiJl tonnage. 


B—Via South Atlantic range; Gulf range (east of Mississippi river) or 
Hampton Roads. 


THINK! 


Gulf Range (West of Miss.)— Portland, Ore., 


Lake Charles, San Francisco, 
Beaumont, Los. Angeles (San Pedro), 
Port Arthur, San Diego. 
ae Texas Ports— 
Sabine Pass, Lake Charles, La. 
Galveston, Beaumont 
Texas City, Port Arthur, 
Houston, Orange 
Aransas Pass. Sablew Doce 
Pacific Coast Range— Galveston, 
Vancouver, Texas City, 
Seattle, Houston, 
Tacoma, Aransas Pass. 


Have You Bought Your Limit? 
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George D. Ogden, chairman of the committee, recently 
issued some general instructions regarding the handling of 
export freight in part as follows: 


In the distribution of the combined amount of all exports, the existing 
traffic control instrumentalities will be used as far as practicable, including 
the committee of freight traffic control in charge of the Virginia gateways, 
Washirgton, D. C., and the committee of freight traffic control in charge 
of the Ohio river gateways, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Freight consigned to or for account of the war department will be sub- 
ject to transportation orders issued by the chief of Inland Traffic Service. 

Freight consigned to or for account of the war department will be exempt 
from embargoes unless otherwise ordered by the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

Freight consigned to or for account of the navy department and marine 


corps will be exempt from embargoes, unless otherwise ordered by the 
United States Railroad Administration. 
Export freight consigned to or for account of the British, French and 


Italian governments, together with commercial export freight, will be sub- 
ject to railroad shipping permits of the freight traffic committee, North 
Atlantic ports, New York, which committee now exercises supervision over 
all ports, Poston, Mass., to Norfolk, Va., and Newport News, Va., inclusive. 

Export freight consigned to or for account of the British, French and 
Italian governments, together with commercial export freight, via all ports, 
Wilmington, N. C., to Galveston, Tex., inclusive, is subject to supervision 
of the Southern export committee, Atlanta, Ga. 

Permit system of control used by the freight traffic committee, North 
\tlantic ports, having jurisdiction over all ports, Boston, Mass., to Norfolk, 
Va., and Newport News, Va., inclusive, as now exercised, will continue. 
The supervision of the Southern export committee over all ports, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., to Galveston, Tex., inclusive, as now exercised, will also continue, 

It is contemplated similar system of supervision will be established for 
all export freight vie Pacific coast ports when occasion requires, announce- 
ment of which will be made in due course. 


Removing Mud from 7 
Locomotive Feed Water 


By C. P. Van Gundy 
Chief Chemist, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


N THE VARIOUS articles which have been published on the 
subject of water supply and water treatment, there is one 
phase of the subject that is not given the prominence it 

deserves. We see frequent figures on the soluble scale-form- 
ing solids, the effects of scale, its cost and the methods of 
preventing and removing it, but little mention is made of sus- 
pended matter or in plain words, mud. Fine silt of course is 
often deposited and held on the tubes and sheets as part of 
the scale, as is readily determined by examination and analy- 
sis, but where mud is present in large quantities in the water 
supplied to the boiler, besides increasing the tendency to 
foam, it is thrown down as sludge, and, together with the 
loosened scale, settles to the portions of the boiler where cir- 
culation is least active. If it is not then removed speedily, 
mud burns follow, resulting in leaks, buckling of the sheets 
and the letting down of staybolts. 

A curve showing the frequency of mud burns would have 
its high points in the freshet season. The rivers of the 
Middle West carry five or six pounds of suspended matter 
per thousand gallons during high water periods, which 
means that a locomotive may take into its boiler 100 to 120 
Ib. of mud on one trip. As an extreme case an analysis of 
a small stream supply at a dispatching point showed 10 Ib. 
of suspended matter per 1,000 gal. of water, indicating that 
each locomotive sent out was given 70 to 90 lb. of mud in 
its tank. 

To counteract the addition of mud frequent washing of 
the boilers is necessary and even then mud burns occur with 
greater or less frequency. I recall an instance of 16 failures 
in one month in one district because of mud, with the con- 
sequent loss of time and damage to the boilers. If we as- 


sume two days out of service as the average result of a mud 
burn and $50 per day as the net earning value of a loco- 
motive, we have $1,600 loss for the month for lost time only 
in the above case, without including the cost of labor and 
material for repairs. 

The following aggravated case came under my notice last 
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winter. A Mikado locomotive just out of the shop was put 
in service on a division where the water was of fair quality 
and was run one month. Because of a thaw the streams 
became muddy and on the third day of the month, the boiler 
was burned and the engine sent to the shop. She was in the 
shop three days; 28 staybolts were renewed and the boiler 
washed. On the seventh of the month it reached the other 
end of the division, where it was again shopped for two 
days, the boiler washed and 23 bolts renewed. We have, 
then, as a result of one mud burn, 51 staybolts renewed and 
five days out of service. Taking the net earning value of a 
locomotive as before and including the cost of material and 
labor, extra boiler washing and extra firing up, we have 
very close to $400 as the cost of this one mud burn. If we 
take the gross income from the use of the locomotive as a 
basis, the loss would be about $900 at the time of the 
occurrence, and, for a like occurrence now, more than $1,000. 

In another case, a locomotive was dispatched after being 
given water from the small stream above mentioned. Water 
was taken at two or three points from a muddy river, and a 
mud burn resulted before the engine had reached the end 
of its run. Something over one hundred staybolts had to be 
renewed and the locomotive was out of service four days. 

Instances could be multiplied. It can be said that mud 
burns occur frequently enough to be a serious hindrance to 
economical operation, and any means that can be taken to 
prevent them are worth consideration and adoption. Some 
of our operating friends will tell us that the cure is to wash 
our boilers more often, but that is not always feasible: it costs 
money for labor, water and fuel, puts more or less strain on 
the boiler, and keeps the locomotive out of service. Boiler 
compounds do not cure, in fact they often aggravate the 
trouble, so that the only thing left is the rational one of re- 
moving the mud before feeding the water to the boiler. When 
the mud is very heavy, most of it can be removed by allowing 
sufficient time for it to settle in the tanks and using a float 
pipe for drawing off the partially cleared water from the top, 
but obviously the better way is to take it all out by filtration 
or by filtration and treatment in specially constructed 
plants. 

It might be observed that there are few instances where 
it would be advisable simply to filter the water. Most turbid 
waters carry, in addition to the suspended matter, certain 
removable quantities of scale-forming solids in solution, 
and a plant to remove these along with the mud would cost 
very little more to install than one for the removal of the 
suspended matter alone. 

Taking as an example again the rivers of the Middle West, 
we find that they average 1 to 1% lb. of suspended matter 
per 1,000 gal. throughout the year, with the above mentioned 
5 or 6 lb. maximum, while the incrusting solids average 
2 Ib. per 1,000 gal., with a maximum of 3% to 4 lb.. It is 
evident in this case that the incrusting solids can be reduced 
to 34 lb. or less per 1,000 gal., at the same time that all of 
the suspended matter is removed. 

This method has the further advantage that in treating to 
reduce hardness or scale-forming solids, a more or less 
flocculent precipitate is formed, which tends to collect the 
suspended matter, the whole settling readily. This method 
also generally renders unnecessary the addition of alum or 
other coagulant; which must be used when filtration alone is 
employed and which tends to cause the formation of a harder 
scale in the boiler. 

Enough has been said to call attention to the damage that 
may result from the use of turbid waters. It is highly de- 
sirable to eliminate any condition that calls for the expendi- 
ture of labor, the use of material, and lessens in any way the 
service or mileage we get out of our locomotives, when we 
need every pound of power we can get for the transportation 
of our soldiers and war material. 





October 4, 1918 


Increased Traffic Shown by Report 


OTH FOR THE MONTH of July and for the seven months 
R ending July 31, the railroads handled this year a greater 

ton mileage of revenue freight than in the correspond- 
ing periods of 1917, according to the monthly report of 
freight train operation compiled by the Operating Statistics 
Section of the Railroad Administration. The report for 
July shows a considerable improvement in efficiency as com- 
pared with the preceding months of this year. An increase 
of 1,897,376,211, or 5.6 per cent, in the revenue ton-miles 
is reported, with a decrease of 1.2 per cent in freight train 
miles and of 1 per cent in total car miles. The average 
tonnage per train was increased 5.7 per cent and the average 
carload 10.3 per cent. 

For the seven months ending July 31 the report also shows 
a slight gain, one-tenth of one per cent in the number of 
revenue ton-miles as compared with the record made during 
the corresponding period of 1917, but the average ton mile- 
age per freight locomotive and per freight car per month was 
less than in 1917. While the average trainload and the 
average carload were greater both in July and in the seven 
months’ period than in the corresponding periods of 1917, 
the average mileage per car and per locomotive per day fell 
below the marks set last year. There was an increase in 
the percentage of empty car miles and the increased busi- 
ness was handled with a greater number of cars and loco- 
motives in service than in-1917. For July the ton mileage 
per freight locomotive and per freight car increased 2.9 per 
cent and 0.3 per cent, respectively. The ton mileage per 
freight locomotive increased from 1,206,144 to 1,240,520 
and per freight car from 15,974 to 16,025. 

The press notice issued by the Railroad Administration, 
in commenting on the July figures, says: “The figures 
furnish abundant proof that the policy of the United States 
Railroad Administration in shortening routes and insisting 
upon the heavier loading and more intensive employment of 
the rolling stock and motive power is having the effect that 
had been expected in increasing the capacity of the rail- 
roads and reducing the cost of operation.” But for the seven 
months’ period since the Railroad Administration assumed 
control of the roads, the ton mileage per freight locomotive 
per month has been 1,118,000 as compared with 1,134,000 in 
seven months of 1917, and the ton mileage per freight car 
per month has been 14,463 as compared with 15,078. 

Analysis of the figures would seem to indicate that while 
the Railroad Administration has succeeded in handling more 
traffic than was handled last year, which means more than 
was ever handled before in a similar period, the result was 
accomplished by the use of a greater amount of equipment 
than was available in 1917 and that while there was an in- 
crease in the efficiency of each unit of equipment in July as 
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compared with July, 1917, the result for the seven months 
does not equal the record for 1917 in this respect. 

The July figures reflect the beginning of the grain move- 
ment, which during the past three months has shown such a 
large increase and which has caused a large movement of 
empty cars westward. The increase in ton mileage was 
accomplished with an increase of 1.5 per cent in the average 
number of freight locomotives in service and of 4.3 per cent 
in the average number of freight cars in service. There were 
larger increases, however, in the number and percentage of 
cars and locomotives in shop or awaiting shop. The aver- 
age tons per train increased from 684 in July, 1917, to 723 in 
July, 1918, and the tons per loaded car increased from 27.3 
to 30.1. On the other hand the mileage per locomotive per 
day fell from 65.6 to 64.2 and the average mileage per car 
per day from 27.9 to 26.5. The percentage of empty car 
miles increased from 32.4 to 35.3. 

The combined seven months’ figures show a total increase 
of 304,142,000 in revenue ton miles of freight, or 0.1 per 
cent, accomplished with an increase of 1.3 per cent in the 
average number of freight locomotives in service and of 4.2 
per cent in the average number of freight cars in service. 
Total train miles decreased 2.8 per cent, total car miles 4.9 
per cent, and freight locomotive miles 2 per cent. The aver- 
age trainload was increased from 644 tons to 661 tons, or 
2.6 per cent, and the average car load from 26.5 tons to 
28.6 tons, or 7.9 per cent, but the average mileage per 
locomotive per day declined from 67.1 to 64.9, or 3.3 per 
cent and the average mileage per car per day from 26.9 to 
24.5, or 8.9 per cent. 

The statistics made public give the July figures of freight 
train operation for the individual roads in one table, by 
regions and districts in another, and the grand totals in 
another. The seven months’ figures are given only for all 
roads combined. 

The largest increase in revenue ton-miles for July is 
shown by the New England district and the Southern re- 
gion, 15.3 per cent in each case. All of the regions show in- 
creases except the Southwestern, which shows a decrease of 
5.4 per cent. The greatest increase in ton mileage per loco- 
motive is shown in the Southern region, 10.8 per cent, al- 
though the New England district shows an increase of 10.7 
per cent. Only the Southwestern shows a decrease. In ton 
mileage per freight car the New England district shows the 
largest increase, 14.7 per cent. The Pocahontas, Southern 
Central Western and Southwestern regions show decreases 
in this item. The Central Eastern and Ohio-Indiana dis- 
tricts show the largest increase in train loading, 8.5 per cent 
in each case, while the New England district shows the 
largest increase in carloading, 14.5 per cent. 

The combined figures for all regions, for July and the 
seven months ending July 31, are as follows: 


Increase or Decrease Seven Months Increase or Decrease 


Month of July 
1918 


; er Per 

— 1917 Amount Cent 1918 1917 Amount Cent 

rere iles rated-—si SWE. ca. se. 0s vole spe eee 220,697.13 220,178.91 518.22 ).2 226,636.15 226,355.70 280.45 0.1 
Brel we ides poe ° ~. ~~ ca baie ee isin erating wele ele 53.619,701 34°280,840 661,139 1.2 370,211,398 380,797,036 10,585,638 2.8 
Losied freight car BN ae ev arigi acts alls etecald wicle eee 1,287,086,801 1,358,205,206 71,118 405 5,2 8,573,094,133 9,259,037,495 685,943,362 Ta 
Empty GROTRE CAT TDS aa 510 50.0500 owe ese nce sian sice ees 700,721,826 649,491,450 51,230,376 7.9 4.005,970,291 3,967,924,862 38,045,429 1.0 
Total freight car miles—loaded and empty.............. 1,987,808,627 2,007 696,656 19,888,029 1.0 12,579,064,424 13,226,962,357 647,897,933 4.9 
Freight lccomotive miles.........-2022e see eee eee eee eees 62,210,369 62,638,521 _ 428,152 07 | 430,754,063 , 43 1,513,246 _ 8,759,183 2.0 
Ce RR OPEC CER ree oe 35,979,290,961 34,081,914.750 1,897,376,211 5.6 224,830,996,874 224,526,854,693 304,142,181 0.1 
Noi-Fevenne (Of WES... ccc sick ce cdeccensecewee reece 2,781,999,789  3,055.247,959 273,248,170 8.9 20,045,71 1,892 ,20,565,576,170 519,864,278 2.5 
Total tom MilS.scccccccccrvccccccerccenccecsescece . -38,761,290,750 37,137,162,709 1,624,128,041 4.4 244,876,708,766 245,092,430,863 215,722,097 a 
Average number of freight locomotives in service....... 31,246 30,790 456 «1.5 31,287 30,883 404 1.3 
Average number of freight locomotives in or awaiting shop 4,414 4,234 186 4.3 4,651 4,467 184 4.1 
Average number of freight cars in service.,...........-. 2,418,729 ,324,859 93,870 4.0 2,418,801 2,322,150 96.651 4.2 
Average number of freight cars in or awaiting shop..... 167,153 139,835 27,318 19.5 131,816 130,283 13533 .1.2 
T BED One oe 1iicie5:0.40gletoe ona es aie IAs 84.834 104,959 20,125 19.2 77,715 98,448 20,733 21.1 
MME oa oom sis: wane sim alate eas Hien ww area nate ea 82,319 34,876 47,443 136.0 54,101 31,835 22.266 69.9 

Tepe EC WER «aia 5 oces o:< 5's: wien spemayeleeise ence melsine sees 723 684 39 5.7 661 644 17 26 
TOs Per TORMEd COP... occ cise ssc bedcsecese see sicecwie 30.1 27.3 2.8 10.3 28.6 26.5 2. 29 
Average miles per locomotive per day...........++-++-- 64.2 65.6 1.4 2.1 64.9 67.1 a9 59 
Average miles per car per day.........ceee-ccececnceee 26.5 27.9 1.4 5.0 24.5 26.9 2489 
i eee ere ere ee 35.3 32.4 2.9 9.0 31.8 30.0 1.8 6.0 
Fer cent of freight locomotives in or awaiting shop...... 14.1 13.8 0.3 2.2 14.9 14:5 0428 
Per cent of freight cars in or awaiting shop............ 6.9 6.0 0.9 15.0 5.4 5.6 0.2 3.6 

Total ton miles: 5 

Per freight locomotive per month.............. 1,240,520 1,206,144 34,376 2.9 1,118,112 1,133,737 15,625 1.4 

Per {Sreigit CAF GF MOWUR. 2 o6icedis ceive 16,025 15,974 51 0.3 14,463 15,078 615 4.1 
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Train Accidents in July' 


HE FOLLOWING is a list of the most notable train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railways of the United 
States in the month of July, 1918: 


Collisions, 
Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
*+9. Nash., C. & St. L...Nashville be P. & P. 92 88 


+16. Baltimore & Ohio...Georgetown Junc. re P. & P. 1 49 
18. Phila. & Reading...Allentown xc F. & F. 1 2 
Derailments. 

; Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place derailment train Kil’d Inj’d 
SS... ee -Newport, Tenn. unx F. 1 0 
10. Baltimore & Ohio....todamer boiler F. & F. 3 0 
11. Vicksburg, S. & P...Haughton unx P. 0 6 
13. Atchison, T. & S. F..lierro, N. M. runaway F. 0 1 
15. Wabash poceeeceee Adrian, Mich. beam P. 3 3 
16. Pennsylvania poe ee: F. 2 0 
17, Long Island + +eeeeCentral Park unx r- 0 3 
18. St. uis-San Fran.,.lickinger unx P. 4 49 


The trains in collision on the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, near Nashville, Tenn., on the ninth were west- 
bound passenger No. 4 and eastbound passenger No. 1. 
Both trains were moving at full speed, and both engines and 
six cars were wrecked. Eighthy-eight passengers and four 
trainmen were killed and 86 passengers and two trainmen 
were injured. The westbound train had encroached on 
the time of the eastbound without right. The engirfeman 
and fireman of No. 4 were killed. The conductor of this 
train, who should have seen that his train did not pass 
from double track to single track until No. 1 had been met, 
entrusted the duty of watching out for the eastbound train 
to a porter and an inexperienced flagman. It appears that 
the switches at the end of double track were in position for 
train No. 4 to proceed westward. The signalman in the inter- 
locking cabin at that point had just come on duty and 
knew nothing about the location of the different trains; and 
when No. + came in sight he set the switch and cleared the 
signal showing a clear road past the switch. After No. 4 
had passed he reported its movement to the train despatcher 
and the despatcher told him that the train should have been 
held; the signalman then sounded his emergency whistle, but 
too late to halt the train. This accident was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 19, page 134. 

The trains in collision at Georgetown Junction, Md., on 
the 16th, were eastbound express passenger No. 4 and east- 
bound local passenger No. 40, the express running into the 
rear of the local. About 50 passengers were injured; one 
of them fatally and all the others slightly. Train No. 40 
was backing from a siding to the main track and appears 
to have been insufficiently protected by flag; and it is said 
also that No. + had run past a block signal set against it. 

The trains in collision at Allentown, Pa., on the 18th, were 
an eastbound through freight train of about 100 cars, and a 
train of passenger cars from which passengers had just been 
discharged. Two locomotives and 30 loaded freight cars were 
wrecked. One brakeman on the passenger train jumped off 
and was killed and two other employees were injured. The 
collision was due to the freight train becoming uncontroll- 
able on a steep descending grade. It appears that after 
cutting out a car the angle cocks had been left closed so 
that the engineman had control of the brakes on only a 
small part of the train. 

The train derailed near Newport, Tenn., on the ninth, was 
a through freight. The locomotive was derailed at a curve by 
striking a pile of bolts, and was ditched. The engineman 
was fatally injured. 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 








re, Rear collision——be, Butting collision-——xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken d, Defective——unf, nforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 








plained——derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
———boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
ning P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroved by fire——Dagger, One or more passenger killed. 
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The trains involved in the accident at Rodamer, Md., on 
the 10th were a westbound freight hauled by engine 7124, 
and another freight which was passing on another track. 
Engine 7124 exploded and its boiler was thrown some dis- 
tance up the mountainside and then fell back to the track; 
the car next behind the engine was derailed and set afire 
and four cars of the other train were knocked off the track. 
The engineman, fireman and one brakeman were killed. 
Locomotive 7124 was a Mallet—2-8-8-0 type weighing 
about 485,000 lb. Its boiler was 8 ft. in diameter. The 
explosion is attributed to low water. 

The train derailed near Houghton, La., on the 11th was a 
westbound special, carrying troops. Four cars were over- 
turned and ditched, and six soldiers were injured. 

The train derailed near Fierro, N. M., on the 13th was a 
southbound freight. This train consisted of 28 cars loaded 
with ore and it became uncontrollable on a steep descending 
grade; and was thrown off the track at a curve. One brake- 
man was injured, and 20 cars were wrecked. 

The train derailed near Adrian, Mich., on the 15th was 
eastbound passenger No. 28. Two coaches were overturned 
and fell down a bank. Three employees were killed and 
three passengers were injured. The derailment was due to a 
fallen brake beam. 

The train derailed on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Long 
Island City, N. Y., on the 16th consisted of a Long Island 
Railroad locomotive and a number of empty passenger cars. 
The engine was overturned at a derailing switch. The fire- 
man was killed and the engineman was fatally injured. 

The train derailed at Central Park, L. I., N. Y., on the 
17th was a westbound express. Two cars of the train left 
the rails at a temporary end of double track, where by special 
order, speed limit is 15 miles an hour. These cars ran against 
a special passenger train standing on the eastbound track. 
The locomotive of the standing train was slightly damaged, 
and three of the passengers on the express were slightly 
injured. 

The train derailed near Fickinger, Ark., on the 18th was 
southbound passenger No. 105. The engine and four cars 
were ditched and a mail car fell into the Spring river. The 
engineman and fireman and two passengers were killed and 
42 passengers and seven trainmen were injured. The cause 
of the derailment was not determined. 

Canada—The newspapers report three serious accidents to 
passenger trains on the Canadian Pacific in July, in one of 
which, a derailment near Lens, Ont., on the eleventh, the 
locomotive and nine coaches are said to have fallen down a 
bank; but the engineman and the conductor are the only 
persons who were reported injured. 

Electric Car Accidents—Of six accidents to electric cars 
reported in the United States in the month of July, three 
were reported as fatal; a butting collision near Alliance, 
Ohio, on the fourth, in which one person was killed and 11 
were injured; a derailment at a curve in San Francisco on 
the thirteenth, seven persons killed and 41 injured; and a 
butting collision near Chelsea, Mich., on the evening of the 
twentieth, in which 18 persons were killed. In this case a 
westbound freight car and an eastbound limited passenger 
car collided at full speed and 17 passengers and one em- 
ployee were killed and about 40 passengers were injured. 
Both cars were wrecked and many of the injured persons were 
extricated with difficulty. 


$5,300,000 in Two Days.—Twenty-two per cent of the em- 
ployees of the Central Western Region had subscribed to the 
Liberty Loan up to September 30, total subscriptions amount- 
ing to approximately $5,300,000. One hundred per cent of 
the employees and officers of the lowa.Transfer and the Mis- 
souri & Illinois Bridge & Belt have subscribed. 


Your Force Subscribed 100 Per Cent? 
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Goggles for workmen and prevention of accidents in the 
use of freight elevators are the subjects of the latest “Safe 
Practices” pamphlets issued by the National Safety Council, 
208 South Lasalle street, Chicago; No. 14, of eight gages, 
dealing with goggles, and No. 15, of 12 pages, with elevators. 


Dining car employees—stewards, cooks and waiters—to the 
number of 32, were arrested on Saturday night, September 28, 
by inspectors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and 
taken before court on charges of fraud in issuing meal checks 
on which the money was not turned over to the company. Thir- 


teen men were taken at Boston, 14 at New Haven, and five at 
New York. ; 


Prices of steel rails, the fixing of which by the governinent 
has been the subject of conferences for several weeks, were 
again discussed on Tuesday of this week by Director General 
McAdoo with R. S. Lovett, director of the division of capital 
expenditures, and W. B. Colver, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is understood that a general agree- 
ment: has been reached between the representatives of the 
steel companies and the War Industries Board, but that the 
Railroad Administration has not yet been satisfied. 


Car Conservation on Southern Pacific 


As the result of efficient loading during the seven months ended 
July 31, a reduction of 50,055 was made in the number of cars 
which. would otherwise have been required to accommodate 
freight loaded at the various stations on the Southern Pacific— 
Pacific System (excluding narrow gage lines). During July the 
total number of tons loaded was 1,609,477, and the average tons 
per car for all cars loaded was 24.3 compared with 23.9 last year. 
The greatest increase in car loading was made on the Salt Lake 
division, 17 per cent. The Coast division showed 12 per cent. 
The San Francisco freight station increased its average loading 
of 1. c. L merchandise from 10 tons per car in July, 1917, to 15.9 
tons in July, 1918, or an increase of over 50 per cent. 


No Fault with Transportation 


J. L. Replogle, United States Steel Administrator, says’ that 
at the recent conference which he held with pig-iron, pipe, shell 
steel and plate manufacturers, to discuss factors that were re- 
ducing output, not one complaint was heard of lack of railroad 
facilities. “There were at least 600 men altogether at the dif- 
ferent conferences, and not one had any fault to find with trans- 
portation. They all agreed that it is adequate to all needs. 
When you consider that supplying the needs of the steel in- 
dustry, including movement of ore, coal and coke and the other 
factors entering into production, as well as the movement of 
the product from the mills, means transportation at the rate of 
well up towards a billion tons a year, the record established 
by the Railroad Administration in providing all facilities de- 
manded is nothing short of phenomenal. I do not believe that a 
similar situation has existed within the past ten yvears.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 


The New Safety Organization on 
Southern Pacific-Western Pacific 


Safety committees on the Southern Pacific, the Western Pa- 
cific, the Tidewater Southern and the Deep Creek have been reor- 
ganized by J. H. Dyer, general manager, in accordance with in- 
structions from the director general. The plan of organization 
calls for 33 safety committees: One general committee com- 
posed of general officers at San Francisco, Cal., 12 divisional, 
four general shop, three local shop, six terminal, five local and 
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one marine committee. Nine of the 12 divisional committees 
will be on the nine operating divisions of the Southern Pa- 
cific. two on the Western Pacific and one on the Tidewater 
Southern. 

R. J. Clancy, assistant to the general manager, has been placed 
in general charge of all committees. In commenting on the safety 
record of the Southern Pacific during the past 10 years, Mr. 
Clancy stated that 425,000,000 revenue passengers have been car- 
ried 18,000,000,000 passenger miles with a degree of safety equiv- 
alent to carrying a passenger a distance equal to 640,000 times 
around the world without danger of less of life in train acci- 
dents. This, be believes, is the greatest record ever made by any 
railroad and it is the purpose of the new organization to main- 


. tain it. 


New York to San Francisco, 3175 Miles 


The people of Keokuk, Iowa, have a plan for a short trans- 
continental railway route, to pass through their city, and 
they have petitioned the director general of railroads to order 
it established. The proposed line is by way of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Logansport, Ind.; Effner, Ind.; Hamilton, Ill; Keokuk, 
lowa; Shenandoah, Iowa; Nebraska City, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Ogden and Sacramento. Some of the lines between Logans- 
port and Lincoln now carry but very little traffic, but the 
promoters of the new route say that the tracks are in fairly 
good condition.. The agitation for this route originated in a 
meeting held in Keokuk on July 29, attended by manufac- 
turers, stockmen and farmers, at the conclusion of which 
Judge Felix T. Hughes was delegated to present the matter 
to the director general. The distance from New York to 
San Francisco by the route indicated is about 3,175 miles 
as follows: 





Miles 
New York to Pittsburgh........... PRRREPIVEREE och casccdsnawsawgs 440 
Pittsburgh to Columbus............Pennsylvania .............c000. 191 
Columbus to Logansport............ PORRUIIFERER: Se a6 viacdwdicdshiviws 198 
Logansport to Effner, Ind......... POUMEIIVORIR. co osiitivieiechaaeaticas 61 
Effner to Hamilton, Ill............ Toledo, Peoria & W............ 223 
Hamilton to Keokuk, Iowa......... ROIS hia Gi cio deeb kaw ewes 1 
Keokuk to Shenandoah............ Chicago, B. & Quincy.......... 244 
Shenandoah to Nebraska City...... Chicago, B. & Quincy........... 33 
Nebraska City to Lincoln, Neb..... Chicago, B. & Quincy........... 58 
Lincoln to Grand Island............ Chicago, B. & Quincy.......... 97 
Grand Island to San Francisco..... Union Pacific and So. Pac..... 1,629 


Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 


At the annual meeting of the Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which was held during the Traveling 
Engineers’ Convention, $100 was contributed to the Railway 
Regiments’ Tobacco Fund and $200 to the American Red 
Cross. During the first day of the convention of the Travel- 
ing Engineers’ Association, W. E. Brumble, president of the 
Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, presented 
the Traveling Engineers’ Association with a service flag 
having 20 stars. This flag bears one gold star for Lieut. J. 
Boyden Russell, who was killed in an aerial bombing expedi- 
tion on the Italian front. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Gilbert E. Ryder, Locomotive Superheater 
Company; vice-president, C. W. Floyd Coffin, Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company; secretary, D. L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oil Company; treasurer, B. C. Hooper,. American 
Steel Foundries; executive committee members: for three 
years, C. L. Brown, Manning, Maxwell & Moore; Morris 
Brewster, United States Metallic Packing Company, and 
F. W. Venton, Crane Company. 


And in 100 Per Cent Amounts? 
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Traffic News 
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The grain loaded by all the railroads during the period 
from July t to September 21 amounted to 367,886 cars, an 
increase of 106,000 as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1917, according to the weekly report made public 
by the Railroad Administration. 


A towboat and three steel barges carrying 2,200 tons of 
grain and miscellaneous freight left St. Louis on Saturday, 
September 28, for New Orleans, the initial departure of the 
government service on the Mississippi river. The equipment 
at present consists of 5 towboats and 30 steel barges. Weekly 
departures from both St. Louis and New Orleans are con- 
templated, although the capacity of the carriers is very 
limited at present 


Inland Waterways Conference 


Director General McAdoo has authorized G. A. Tomlinson, 
director of inland waterways of the Railroad Administration, 
to confer with owners and operators of boats engaged in general 
trafic on the inside water route between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton and Beaufort, N. C., with the object of securing greater co- 
ordination and efficiency of operation.. As a- result, Mr.. Tom- 
linson will hold such a. conference in Washington on Friday, 
October 11, to which will be invited these owners and operators 
of boats and also representatives of the chambers of commerce 
of the cities along these waterways. Interested shippers in this 
region will be welcome to this meeting if they desire to attend. 


California Fruit Traffic 


Shipments of California fresh fruits this year have broken all 
records, amounting to 15,00434 cars to September 15 against 
11,719¥% last year. Up to September 8, the excess of shipments 
this year amounts to 3,285 cars. A fourth more grapes than last 
year and nearly twice as many peaches as last year have been 


shipped. The California Fruit Distributors give the. following 
comparisons of the totals of cars forwarded: 
1917 1918 
.. Sasdwit eb e.bae be Ma dne dada éeedaed 295 351 
I 5 it tee NAO earth g Pal Uta mal ad nlp 403 440% 
OUR CS bab Gx ddin Wee eee eae ele tone esta 4,111% 3,991% 
RE EEA NE Ne REA: Ee eA Sy 2,238 3,036% 
ESS os bag 6 Ewin alee Dee dfumereeea obo aor 2,598% 2,478% 
area aa: aS. bp ca lawah ose dk wim wk ea aac 2,062% 4,683 
ES IO OR ee 11% 23% 
SE ae ae dtd ‘11,719%  15,00434 


Coal Production 


Bitursinous coal production during the week ended Sep- 
tember 21, according to the Geological Survey report, is 
estimated at 12,650,000 net tons, or 19.4 per cent above that 
for the corresponding week of 1917. A strike in the anthra- 
cite fields caused a decrease in anthracite production of 11.3 
per cent, the output being estimated at 1,847,000 net tons. 
The percentage of full time output lost on account of car 
shortage during the preceding week, according to the reports 
of bituminous operators, was 4.2 per cent. 

A report by the Car Service Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration shows a total of 263,830 cars of all kinds of coal 
loaded during the week ended September 14, as compared 
with 233,880 in the corresponding week of 1917. The esti- 
mated total for the week ended September 21 was 259,295, 
as compared with 222,202 in the corresponding week of 1917. 
This makes the increase from January 1 to September 21 
over the same period of 1917 a total of 607,070 cars. 

The total coal produced in the United States in 1917, ac- 
cording to a report by the Geological Survey, was 651,402,374 
net tons, as compared with 590,098,175 in 1916. These figures 


included 99,611,811 tons of anthracite in 1917 and 87,578,493 
in 1916. The number of men employed in 1917 was 608,174, 
working an average of 251 days, as compared with 590,949 
working an average of 235 days in 1916. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has granted, with conditions, a request 
filed by Edward Chambers, traffic director of the Railroad 
Administration, for approval for the filing of tariffs on one 
day’s notice making changes in rates, fares, etc., applying 
jointly between carriers under federal control and those not 
under federal control. 


Counsel for the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and of several of the larger newspapers appeared at a 
hearing before the fifteenth section board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 1 to protest against the 
application of the American Railway Express Company for 
an increase in the express rates for the carriage of news- 
papers. The application for the increase was filed after the 
recent 10 per cent general advance in express rates granted 
by the commission and before the proposal for a new advance 
made by the director general of railroads. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Hon. George W. Anderson, of Massachusetts, 
been a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
about one year, has been nominated by President Wilson for 
appointment as United States circuit judge for the first cir 
cuit. 


who has 


Henry Thurtell, attorney examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been appointed chief examiner, with 
office at Washington, succeeding J. W. Carmalt, resigned. 
George M. Crosland has been appointed chief of the Bureau 
of Tariffs, succeeding J. W. Jones, deceased. 


Court News 


Installation of Interlocking Plants 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds that a contract wherein a 
railroad agrees to defray the expenses of construction and 
operation of “crossing signals and gates” at a crossing of its 
tracks with those of another railroad does not obligate the for- 
mer to pay the cost of an interlocking plant. It also holds that 
where intersecting railroads were ordered by the Public Service 
Commission to install an interlocking plant, one road having a 
daily average of 16 trains over the crossing and the other six 
trains, an apportionment against the latter of 28.6 per cent of 
the cost of construction and maintenance was reasonable —State 
ex rel. Chicago & Alton v. Commission (Mo.), 204 S. W., 531. 
Decided June 13, 1918. 


Tunnel Construction Contract Construed 


The contract for building a tunnel provided that, if extras 
were furnished for which prices were not fixed in the contract, 
no payments should be made for them unless they had been or- 
dered in writing by the railroad’s chief engineer. Under the 
plans, the framework of the roof of the tunnel was to be sup- 
ported by posts resting on the floor. The parties decided that 
it would be better to have short posts niched into the walls of 
the tunnel, instead of using longer ones resting on the floor of 
the tunnel; it being agreed that the cost of the work of cutting 
the niches for the short posts was equal to the difference be- 
tween the cost of the long and the short posts and should be 
paid for as lumber. In an action by the contracting company 
against the railroad to recover compensation claimed for certain 
extra items of work done, material furnished, and expenses in- 
curred, the Kansas Supreme Court holds that such work was not 
an “extra” within the meaning of the contract—Lantry Con- 
tracting Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Kan.), 172 Pac. 527. De- 
cided May 16, 1918. 
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Iron and Steel 


“Tue St. Paut Union Depot Company, has ordered from 
the St. Paul Foundry Company 272 tons of structural steel 
for the new union station at St. Paul, Minn. 


Signaling 


Cuicaco & ALtoxn.—A mechanical interlocking has been or- 
dered from the General Railway Signal Company for Schoper, 
Ill.; 15 levers, and 5 spare spaces. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—A Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine 
is to be put in at Jamestown, N. D. The material is to be fur- 
nished by the General Railway Signal Company. 


LovuIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Automatic block signals are to be 
installed on the line between Maplewood, Tenn., and Brentwood, 
16 miles. The material has been ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company. 


LeHIGH VaLLEY.—An electric interlocking, 16 levers, is to be 
installed at the drawbridge at Newark Bay, New Jersey. The 
machine, a model 2, unit lever type. together with other mate- 
rial, has been ordered from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. 

Great NorTHERN.—Automatic block signals are to be installed 
on 117 miles (single track). The material has been ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Company. The signals will 
be single arm, upper quadrant, three-position, top-of-the-mast, 
model 2-A. 


Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & Quincy.—Material with which to en- 
large the electric interlocking at Hawthorne, IIl., from 56 levers 
to 96 levers has been ordered from the General Railway Signal 
Company. Complete new locking will be provided; also lever 
lights, detector locks and approach and route locking. 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES WEsT oF PittspurGH.—An electric inter- 
locking machine, 51 working levers, and 13 spare spaces, is to 
be installed at Richmond Junction, Ind. The material has been 
ordered from the General Railway Signal Company. The ma- 
chine will have lever lights. Approach and sectional release 
route locking will be provided. This plant will be installed by 
the signal company. 





ANOTHER AMERICAN STEEL COMPANY IN Brazi_.—By a decree 
dated August 7, 1918, the president of Brazil has authorized the 
American Steel Company’s Brazilian corporation to operate in 
this country. This is a branch of the American Steel Export 
Company of New York city. The objects of the company are 
the manufacture of iron, steel, manganese, copper, and other 
metals and their alloys, the purchase and sale of metal products, 
and the purchase and exploitation of mines and timber lands of 
all kinds. The capital stock of the company’s branch is $20,000, 
divided into 200 shares of $100 each—Commerce Reports. 


RarLway SERVICE SUSPENDED FOR THE War.—Not the least in- 
teresting chapter in the history of British railway operation dur- 
ing the war is that relating to the closing of stations and branch 
lines “for the duration.” The total number of stations and the 
mileage affected is by no means inconsiderable, and the sus- 
pension is of two natures; either no public traffic is handled at 
all, or the week-day services are maintained, while the line or 
station is closed on Sundays. On the South-Eastern & Chatham, 
for instance, both systems have been adopted. Some of the South- 
Eastern & Chatham stations in the London district have been 
closed up entirely, while on other sections, as for example, the 
Dunton Green and Westerham branch, the normal week-day 
service is maintained, but there are no Sunday trains. On the 


same line there are also stations which are closed for passenger 
traffic, excluding troop trains and specials, but which still handle 
certain classes of freight traffic—Railway Gazette, London. 
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Horace N. Trumbull, advertising manager of the SKF 
Ball Bearing Company, of Hartford, Conn., has entered the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp, at New Haven, Conn, 


M. F. Covert, assistant master car builder of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed sales manager of the Chicago 
and northwest territory of the Standard Car Construction 
Company, with office in the Peoples Gas building, at Chicago. 


F. O. Bunnell, chief engineer of the Southern Wheel Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and formerly engineer of tests on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Wheel Company, with headquarters at 
St. Louis. 


A. E. Brown, former general agent of the Chicago & Alton, 
at Detroit, Mich., and previously in the same capacity for 
the Denver & Rio Grande and the Western Pacific at that 
point, has been appointed manager of the railroad depart- 
ment of the Truscon Steel Company. 


J. M. Hopkins, chairman of the board of the Camel Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed a member of the priorities 
committee of the War Industries Board. Mr. Hopkins will 
handle export matters except those for Japan and for the 
allied governments having war missions. 


The Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Company, New York, has 
received an order from Morris & Company, packers, cover-: 
ing the installation of complete apparatus for pulverizing. 
distributing and burning powdered coal, to be installed in 
the company’s plant at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Inc., Chicago, has dis- 
continued its creosoted. wood block department and has 
turned over that portion of its business and practically all 
of its selling force to the Republic Creosoting Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. W. H. Blythe, of the Ayer & Lord Tie 
Company, will have charge of the block department of the 
Republic Creosoting Company. 


Robert C. Byler, for nearly four years advertising produc- 
tion man for the SKF Ball Bearing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed advertising manager of the SKF 
Administrative Company of New York City, and will. direct 
the advertising of the SKF Ball Bearing Company of Hart- 
ford, the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia, and the Atlas Ball Company of the same city, all 
of which are controlled by the SKF Administrative Company. 
Until arrangements are made in New York, Mr. Byler will 
remain with the SKF Ball Bearing Company of Hartford, 
Conn. 


Trade Publications 


PuLveRIzED FurL.—The Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Company, 
New York, in Bulletin No. 6, describes results obtained from 
burning coal under stationary boilers with the “Lopulco” pul- 
verized fuel system. 


Gun Iron.—Why Railroads Use Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, is the 
title of an eight-page booklet published by the Hunt-Spiller Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, South Boston, Mass. It contains a brief 
discussion of the merits of gun iron which led to recognition of 
its value in locomotive construction several years ago. 


TRAIN OPERATION BY SIGNAL INDICATION.—This is the title of 
a pamphlet, 814 in. x 11 in. issued by Henry M. Sperry, 120 
Broadway, New York city, and containing a reprint of his arti- 
cle describing the block signal practice on the Susquehanna di- 
vision of the Erie Railroad, published in the Railway Age of 
July 5, last. Mr. Sperry’s “constituents’—the Union ‘Switch & 
Signal Company, the General Railway Signal Company, the 
Federal Signal Company and the Hall Switch & Signal Com- 
pany——-announce on the last page that other bulletins of this 
kind will be issued from time to time. 
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Cuicaco & ALton.—A contract has been given to Stresen- 


reuter, Cotton & Co., Chicago, for construction of 14 
one-story bunk houses, for Mexican laborers. Each house 
will be 20 ft. by 60 ft, containing four rooms and a 


court through the center somewhat after Mexican style. The 
walls will be hollow tile and the floors concrete. The new 
buildings will be located at Dwight, Ill.; Chenoa, Elkhart, 
Sherman, Fancy Prairie, Auburn, Godfrey and  Yeo- 
mans. 


ILLinois CENTRAL.—This road has awarded a_ contract 
to T. S. Leake & Co., Chicago, for the construction of an 
extension to a freight house at Rockford, Ill., to cost about 
$25,000. It will be a one-story brick structure, 32 ft. by 148 
ft.. with a slate roof and a platform on three sides, 10 ft. 
wide on one side and 8 ft. in width on the other two sides. 
The building will have a plank floor on a concrete base and 
the platform will be protected by a canopy covered with 
Paroid roofing. 


INDIANAPOLIS Union Raitway.—This road will build 
a passenger train shed at Indianapolis, Ind., in connection 
with the track elevation work it is doing in that city. The 
general contract for the construction of the train shed, ex- 
clusive of steel work and the foundation, has been awarded to 
Latham & Walters, general contractors, Indianapolis. Price 
& McLanahan, Philadelphia, Pa., are the architects. The 
work to be done under the general contract will amount to 
approximately $900,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, WESTERN LINES.—This road _ has 
commenced the construction of car repair shops at Fifty-ninth 
and Leavitt streets, Chicago. The buildings which will be erected 
will be of brick and reinforced concrete construction and will 
include a machine shop, a general service and office building, a 
wood shop, a door shop, a paint shop, a fire station and a 
supply shed. In addition an ice house and the fan house for a 
smoke collecting system are being erected on the same property. 
Charles B. Johnson & Sons, Chicago, have the contract for the 
building construction and incidental track work will be done by 
the railroad’s own forces. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—Work is now being carried out on 
a new engine yard near Essington, Pa., on the Chester branch 
to be known as the Darby creek engine yard. This will consist 
of a one-story engine house of brick and concrete construction, 
72 ft. 8 in. wide by 211 ft. long and 26 ft. high, with a continu- 
ous monitor with ventilating sash. Lean-to structures, 25 ft. 
wide and 211 ft. long, will be provided to be used for power- 
house, machine shop, storeroom and office. The engine house 
will have two longitudinal inspection pits and a wheel jack pit, 
with hoist. The vard will also include a 100-ft. turntable, with 
tractor, which will have a reinforced concrete substructure; a 
concrete storage pit, 10 ft. wide by 173 ft. long and 10 ft. deep, 
with a steel trestle track support; a concrete ash water pit, 4 ft. 
wide by 200 ft. long and 5 ft. deep; a concrete inspection pit, 
4 ft. wide by 76 ft. long and 3 ft. 6 in. deep; two 47,000-gal. 
wooden tanks on concrete, and brick substructures, 21 ft. wide, 
46 ft. 2 in. long and 26 ft. high; two concrete water column pits, 
& ft. 6 in. wide, 16 ft. long and 8 ft. deep; a concrete pump house, 
14 ft. wide, 19 ft. long and 10 ft. deep, with a pump pit, 14 ft. 
wide by 19 ft. 6 in. long and 32 ft. deep, and a concrete intake 
well of 10 ft. diameter and 27 ft. deep. 


San Disco & ArizoNa.—This road has been completed from 
San Diego, Cal., east about 95 miles, and from El Centro, on the 
Southern Pacific, west, about 31 miles, leaving a gap of approxi- 
mately 10 miles, upon which construction work is now going on. 
These 10 miles are in the canyon of Carriso creek, where 17 
tunnels are being built, the longest of which is 2,612 ft., and the 
next longest 2,534 ft., the total length of all the tunnels being 
26 miles. The road when completed will give San Diego a di- 
rect line to the East. 





TEDEEDDODUET DED DEOTESTEATENTTNETE 


Railroad Administration 


General 


William W. Morris, formerly of the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, has been appointed 
secretary of the Central Advisory Purchasing Committee, 
with office at Washington, D. C. 


Regional 


F. S. Wilcoxen, special representative of the Perolin Rail- 
way Service Company at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant fuel supervisor of the Northwestern region of the 
Railroad Administration, with headquarters at Portland, (re. 
Mr. Wilcoxen’s biography and picture were published in the 
Railway Age of January 4, 1918. 


Federal and General Managers 


E. E. Calvin, federal manager of the Union Pacific, the 
Oregon Short Line, the St. Joseph & Grand Island, the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake and the Ogden Union Railway & Depot 
Company, has had his jurisdiction extended over the Leaven- 
worth Depot & Railroad. 


W. B. Storey, federal manager of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, the Pan Handle & Santa Fe, the Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe, the Kansas Southwestern and the 
Grand Canyon, has had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Atchison Union Depot & Railroad and the Pueblo Union 
Depot & Railroad, effective September 24. 


G. R. Huntington, federal manager of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic, the Copper Range, the Lake Superior Terminal & 
Transfer, and the Mineral Range, has had his jurisdiction 
extended over the Mackinac Transportation Line and the 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) union depot, effective September 24. 


C. G. Burnham, federal manager of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western (west of Peoria including the Peoria 
terminals), the Rockport, Langdon & Northern, the Rapid 
City, Black Hills & Western and the Davenport, Rock Island 
& Northwestern, has had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Keokuk Union Depot. 


The authority of Charles H. Ewing, federal manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of New Jersey, the New 
York & Long Branch, the Atlantic City: Railroad and the 
Port Reading Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been extended over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad New 
York Terminals, the Baltimore & New York Railroad and 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad. 


Operating 
T. F. Dixon, trainmaster on the Great Northern, at Everett, 
Wash., has been promoted to superintendent of the Butte 
division, with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., succeeding 
F. Wear, promoted, effective September 18. 


J. W. Allen, acting division superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific, with office at Seattle, Wash., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Puget Sound division, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, vice J. J. McCullough, assigned to other 
duties. 


I. H. Luke, vice-president and general manager of the 
Utah Railway, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande, Utah lines, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, effective October 1 
The office of assistant general manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande at Salt Lake City has been abolished. 


The following officers on the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Lines have had their jurisdiction extended 
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over the Southern Pacific, north of Ashland, and the Pacific 
Coast Railroad: S. A. Hering, car service agent; E. A. Klip- 
pel, superintendent of telegraph, and E. B, Wood, chief 
special agent; all with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 


E. J. Henry, assistant manager of the marine department, 
division of operations of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, with office at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
supervisor, rail and lake traffic, Allegheny and Eastern re- 
gions, with jurisdiction over the Lehigh Valley Transportation 
Line and the interchange of business of other Lake Lines 
with railroads of the administration at Eastern lake ports. 
His headquarters are at the Lehigh Valley passenger station, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


George M. Smith, who has been appointed superintendent 
of the Delaware division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
office at Wilmington, Del., as has already been announced in 
these columns, was 
born on October 9, 
1866, in Baltimore 
county, Md., and was 
educated in the public 
schools. He began 
railway work in 1881 as 
a brakesman on _ the 
Baltimore & Potomac, 
now the southern por- 
tion of the Baltimore 
division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. On 
July 13, 1883, he was 
made flagman, and on 
February 13, 1885, he 
was promoted to freight 
conductor. He was 
transferred to passen- 
ger conductor on April 
30, 1894, which position 
he held until January 
15, 1911, when he was 
appointed assistant trainmaster of the Maryland division, at 
Perryville, Md. He was appointed freight trainmaster of the 
Maryland division on February 1, 1915, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, Del., and three years later was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Maryland division at Lamo- 
kin, Pa., which position he held until his recent appointment 
as superintendent of the Delaware division, as above noted. 





G. M. Smith 


George Bradshaw, safety engineer of the Grand Trunk and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed supervisor of safety of the Pere 
Marquette, the Ann Arbor, the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, 
the Fort Street Union Depot, the Lake Michigan Car Ferry 
Association, the Grand Trunk-Western Lines, the Detroit & 
Mackinac, the Detroit, Bay City & Western, the Port Huron 
Southern, and the Port Huron & Detroit, effective Sep- 
tember 25. Office at Detroit, Mich. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Joe Marshall has been appointed freight claim agent on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad of Texas, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex., effective September 16. 


Robert Adams, assistant auditor of the Southern Pacific, has 
been appointed assistant general auditor of the lines south of 
Ashland, Ore., and assistant federal auditor of the lines north 
oi Ashland, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


J. J. Hooper has been appointed freight claim agent, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., with general charge of 
loss and damage freight claims over all lines under the 
jurisdiction of E. H. Coapman, federal manager, with the 
exception of the Piedmont & Northern, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio (segregated line between Harrisonburg and Lexing- 
ton, Va.). 


J. O. Talbott, assistant general auditor of the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Grand Trunk, western lines, the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line and the Fort Street Union Depot Company, with 
office at Detroit, Mich, has been appointed acting federal 
auditor of all the above roads, also of the Ann Arbor, the 
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Lake Michigan Car Ferry Association, the Detroit & Macki- 
nac, the Detroit, Bay City & Western, the Port Huron South- 
ern and the Port Huron & Detroit, vice C. S. Sikes, who has 
resigned as general auditor to take service with the Pere 
Marquette Railway Company (Corporation). 


Traffic 


J. J. Byrne, general eastern agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, with office at New York, has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent; W. F. Griffitts, 
general passenger agent, has been appointed assistant general 
passenger agent; A. B. Wallace, assistant general freight 
agent, has been appointed chief of tariff bureau, and T. J. Mc- 
Geoy has been appointed foreign freight agent; all with 
headquarters at New York. 


O. A. Constans, freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, western lines, with office at Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant traffic manager (freight); B. N. Austin, 
general passenger agent, at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager (passenger); S. T. McLaughlin, 
assistant freight traffic manager, at Cincinnati, O., has been 
appointed assistant to traffic manager, and Edward Hart, Jr., 
western general freight agent, at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent. 


Harry Parry, who has been appointed general passenger 
agent of the New York Central, lines east, and the West 
Shore Railroad, with headquarters at New York, as has 
already been announced 
in these columns, be- 
gan railway work in 
1883, as a messenger in 
the traffic manager's 
office of the Great 
Western Railway, at 
Hamilton, Ont. The 
following year he be- 
came stenographers in 
the rate department and 
subsequently served in 
the freight claim de- 
partment until the con- 
solidation of that road 
with the Grand Trunk. 
From January to April, 
1885, he was stenogra- 
pher in the _ freight 
claims department of 
the Grand Trunk, at 
Montreal, Que., and 
then to the following 
September was stenographer to the general freight and pas- 
senger agent on the Northern & North Western, at Toronto, 
Ont. He then served as clerk to the general agent in the 
passenger department and assistant city passenger and ticket 
agent on the West Shore at Buffalo, N. Y., until December, 
1885, when he took a similar position with the New York 
Central & Hudson River under consolidation arrangement. 
In May, 1889, he was appointed city passenger and ticket 
agent of the New York Central and the West Shore, at Buf- 
falo, and in March, 1897, he was appointed general agent of 
the passenger department of the same lines, at Buffalo. In 
January, 1916, he was promoted to assistant general pas- 
senger agent, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as general passenger agent of the same lines as 
above noted. 





H. Parry 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. Q. Barlow, assistant chief engineer, and R. M. Drake, 
maintenance of way assistant to the chief engineer on the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific system, have resigned. 


The jurisdiction of J. F Graham, superintendent of motive 
power of the Oregon-Washington: Railroad & Navigation 
Company, with office at Portland, Ore, has been extended 
over the Southern Pacific north of Ashland, and the Pacific 
Coast Railroad. 


Fred W. Bender, chief clerk in the signal department of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, with headquarters at 
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Elizabeth, N. J., has been promoted to assistant signal 
engineer of that road and the New York & Long Branch, 
effective September 25, succeeding J. S. Longworth, deceased. 


John C. Wrenshall, Jr., division engineer of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, with office at Reading, Pa. has been 
transferred to the New York division, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia; W. D. Kenzie, division engineer at Tamaqua, 
succeeds Mr. Wrenshall; John S. Goodman, division engineer 
at Harrisburg, succeeds Mr. Kenzie, and N. W. H. Schafer, 
Jr., supervisor at Lebanon, has been appointed division en- 
gineer at Harrisburg, succeeding Mr. Goodman. 


Harry G. Clark, whose appointment as chief engineer of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age of September 27, 
was born at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., on July 8, 
1875. Mr. Clark gradu- 
ated from the civil en- 
gineering course at the 
University of Kansas in 
1898. In September of 
that year he entered the 
service of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe as 
chainman on its Kansas 
lines. Subsequently he 
was a rodman on con- 
struction and _transit- 
man “on location with 
the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy in Iowa; 
from October, 1900, to 
September, 1905, he was 
successively resident 
engineer and division 
engineer on the west- 
ern division of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, now a part of the Rock Island, 
and division engineer of the Pan Handlesand Arkansas di- 
visions of the Rock Island. From Septem§er, 1905, to Octo- 
ber, 1909, he was first district engineer on the Choctaw district, 
and from the latter date to June, 1912, trainmaster on the 
Arkansas and Oklahoma divisions. Mr. Clark was then 
appointed assistant to the second vice-president, and later he 
held the same position under the first vice-president in charge 
of operation. On August 1, 1918, he was appointed general 
supervisor of maintenance of way, which position he held at 
the time of his appointment as chief engineer, as mentioned 
above. 


H. G. Clark 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E. O. McCormick, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Southern Pacific, under private control, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, has been granted a leave of absence. 


J. G. Drew, vice-president of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been elected also presi- 
dent of the Natchez & Southern, with the same headquarters. 


Marvin Hughitt, Jr., vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Chicago & North Western, under private control, con- 
tinues as vice-president in the corporate organization. John 
D. Caldwell, secretary, has been elected secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the corporation. Lewis A. Robinson, 
controller under private ownership, has been appointed con- 
troller of the corporation. J. F. Cleveland, general right-of- 
way agent, has been appointed land commissioner for the 
corporation. The headquarters of these officers are at 
Chicago. 

Henry Ruhlender, chairman of the board of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, has been also elected president of the cor- 
poration, with headquarters at New York. C. W. Hillard, 
fourth vice-president, is second vice-president arid treasurer 
of the corporate organization, with headquarters at New 
York. T. A. Hamilton, secretary and treasurer, has been 
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elected third vice-president and controller of the corporation, 
with headquarters at St. Louis; Mo. §S. J. Fortune, assistant 
to the auditor under private:control, has been made secretary 
and assistant treasurer, with headquarters at St. Louis. W. 
A. McAuliffe has been appointed assistant treasurer at Méw 
York, and F. H. Shaffer has been appointed traffic and trans- 
portation agent at St. Louis. 


Edward H. Lee, who has been elected president of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana, and the Belt Railway of Chi 
cago, was born at Dayton, Ohio. He attended Ohio State 
University in 1877, 
1878 and 1879, and the 
University of Wooster 
during 1883 and 1884. 
He began railway work 
in 1880 on the Scioto 
Valley as a rodman 
and subsequently to 
1887 was on various 
roads as_ instrument 
man, assistant engineer 
and resident engineer, 
including the New 
York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Wisconsin 
Central and the Union 
Pacific. He then went 
to the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern as office en- 
gineer: From 1889 to 
1893 he was chief en- 
gineer of that road. 
Mr. Lee was engaged 
in private practice as an engineer and superintendent for 
contractors and in charge of field work for the Sanitary 
District of Chicago from 1893 to 1898. Since 1898 he has 
been chief-engineer of the Chicago & Western Indiana and 
the Belt Railway of Chicago. Since March, 1914, he has 
been vice-president also. He has now been elected president 
of these companies, as mentioned above. 


E. H. Lee 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. R. Leighty, engineer maintenance of way of the Missouri 
Pacific, at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed chief en- 
gineer of the corporation, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


E. G. Hawkins, power engineer on the New York Central, 
lines east of Buffalo, with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed signal engineer of the corporation, with 
headquarters at New York City. 


E. H. Lycett, general accountant on the Missouri Pacific. 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of that corporation and of the Natchez & 
Southern, with the same headquarters. 


P. J. Neff, district engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco. 
at Springfield, Mo., under private control, has been appointed 
engineer for the corporation, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Obituary 


Samuel P. Shane, formerly freight traffic manager of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, died on September 24, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Shane was in the service of the 
Erie for more than 25 years. He left railroad service in 
1908 to go into other business and, at the. time of his death. 
was president of the Great Lakes Towing Company at 
Cleveland. Mr. Shane was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
May 31, 1857, and entered railway service in 1871. Subse 
quently he served in various capacities on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis, the New York, Lake Erie & Western 
now a part of the Erie, and the Erie. In February, 1903, he 
became freight traffic manager of the last-named road. Sis 
years later he resigned to become general manager of the 
Gilchrist Transportation Company at Cleveland, and late: 
became president of the Great Lakes. Towing Compan) 
which position he held at the time of his death. 
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